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THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION AT WORK 


London Branoh. 

a will be glad to know that some original documents 
on single sheets will be issued next month. A visit to 
Westminster Abbey has been arranged for 9th May, 

and also an inspection of Westminster School. 


Liverpool Branch. 

T the February meeting of the Liverpool History Teachers’ 
Association, of which Mr. K. Forbes. M.A., is president, 
an illuminating account of the Second Duma was given by 

Professor Pares, of the School of Russian Studies, University 
of Liverpool. The lecturer, in his introduction, drew the 
attention of members to the importance and value of the 
study of contemporary history and to the immense amount of 
material which lay to hand day by day for the purpose. 


During the month a successful conference was held 
between the Schools of History of the University and the 
Association—Professor Mackay in the chair—and methods of 
increasing co-operation were decided upon. It is anticipated 
that these will be of much benefit to the members of the 
Association, for the History Teachers of Liverpool already 
owe a very great debt of gratitude to Professor Ramsay 
Muir, Professor Pares, and other members of the staff of the 
University for cheerful help and expert guidance. The use 
of the Historical Association’s leaflets and of History to 
teachers was also duly acknowledged. 


Exeter Branch. 

“W* have held three meetings since October,” writes the 
Secretary, ‘and they have been well attended in 
spite of the fact that our branch draws its members 

from an area reaching as far west as Cornwall and north 

as far as Taunton and Ilminster. We have now forty-five 
members and twenty-four associates. In October last Mr. 

J. J. Alexander gave us a carefully thought out paper on 

‘The Saxon Conquest of Devon,’ in which he combatted 
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some of the local traditions. As no one was willing to defend 
them, the discussion turned on the value of early tradition 
and the weight to be attached to early evidence. 


‘In the same month the Rev. V. D. Harris read a very 
interesting paper on ‘ Mediaeval Institutions,’ and a good 
discussion followed. In March we combined with the local 
Child Study Society and held an open meeting which was 
attended by over a hundred members and friends. After 
a tea such as only a joint committee could have provided, we 
listened to a most instructive address from Miss G. Hadow 
on ‘ Historical Plays for Village Children.’ Several members 
had interesting experiences to give about acting ,hy children, 
and the discussion lasted a considerable time. .;“ 


** Now cometh the summer, and what secretary in Devon- 
shire dare summon members to meet, unless he has a garden 
or a ruined abbey at his command ?” 


Mottingham Branoh. 

URING the past term three extremely interesting meetings 
have been held. On January 24th a large audience 
listened with great delight to a paper on “ John Bull in 

English Literature,” by Mr. A. G. Heath, of New College, 
Oxford, 


Papers dealing with the study of local history have had a 
large share of attention, for, on February 9th, Mr. Everard 
Guilford, of University College, Nottingham, gave an account 
of “The ’45 in Nottinghamshire,” while, on March soth, 
Dr. J. E. Morris, treasurer of the Association, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Study of Local History.” One interesting feature of these 
meetings has been the increasing number of members who 
speak. 


For next term Mr. Hamilton Thompson has promised 
a lecture on ‘The Buildings of a Medizval Monastery,” 
to be followed by an excursion on June 30th or July ist. 
The annual general meeting of the branch will take the form 
of an exhibition of historical handwork. 


Bristol and Manchester Branches. 
= annual meetings of the Association held at. Bristol have 
resulted in the accession of many new members. The 
last meeting of the session will take place in May, when 
Miss Staveley will read a paper on “ The Relations of 
England and Scotland.” 
The Manchester Branch has now seventy-five members 
and sixteen associates. There is to be an excursion in the 
summer to some place not yet decided on. 








DISCOVERIES AND COLONIES OF 
THE SCANDINAVIANS 


By Proressor Raymonp Beaztey, D.Litt. 
Professor of Hustory, University of Birmingham 


|* the creation of the Modern Nations there are few things 
more remarkable than the influence of the Scandinavians, 
which lies behind the whole revival of our Western 
World, from the Dark Ages of the seventh or tenth 
centuries, to the vigorous and brilliant civilization of the 
twelfth and thirteenth. 

For the Northern invaders accomplishwhat is essentially 
a regeneration of European life and energy ; they impart to 
nearly all the chief European peoples something of their own 
fire ; and they start afresh that forward movement in which 
Medizeval Christendom persists until its own civilization has 
grown (a growth made patent by the discoveries of the 
Columbian Age) into the larger, stronger, and more compli- 
cated organism of the Modern World. The Crusades them- 
selves, the territorial, commercial, and missionary expansion 
that follows them—the new spirit of external enterprise and 
far-reaching ambition which marks Latin Christendom from 
the days of Hildebrand—the extension of European influence 
in the later Middle Ages towards ultimate domination in the 
extra-European world—cannot rightly be dissociated from 
the impulse given by the Scandinavian migrations, piracies, 
conquests, and settlements. The creative and invigorative 
effects of the Northern invasions have perhaps never yet 
been generally understood, or fully appreciated. 

In particular the Scandinavians play a remarkable part in 
anticipation of Columbus. For their pioneers—pirates, con- 
querors, or colonists—not merely overrun and appropriate 
one Normandy in France and another in Italy; settle one 
half of England and finally subdue the rest ; plant themselves 
on the Scottish and Irish, the German and Spanish, coasts, 
and even for a moment on the shore of north-west Africa ; 
create the Russian nation of pre-Mongol time; penetrate, as 
leaders of Russian expansion, to Siberia on one side and to 
Caucasia on another ; become the Old Guard of the Byzantine 
Emperors, powerful agents of the great Byzantine revival ; 
and explore the seas of Northern Europe, from Archangel to 
Iceland. They also discover and settle in Greenland, properly 
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belonging to the American world, and they sight and examine 
various parts of north-eastern America, which may be fairly 
identified with Labrador, Newfoundland, Cape Breton Island, 
Nova Scotia, and perhaps certain parts of New England. In 
one part of this country, which they call Vzne/and trom its 
wild vines, they vainly attempt to settle. 

Along that sea route, which led out most directly into the 
Western Ocean (and thus suited the daring of a race, which, 
more willingly than any other early people, trusted itself to 
the high seas, away from all land, without chart or compass) 
the Northmen of the ninth and tenth centuries advanced, by 
Caithness and the Scottish Islands, to the Polar Circle and 
beyond, planting their colonists in Hebrides and Orkneys, in 
Shetlands and Farées, in Iceland and Greenland. Finally, in 
the fateful year 1000, one of these colonists, Leif “the Lucky,”" 
crossing from the court of Norway to his home in southern 
Greenland, with a commission from King Olaf Tryggveson 
to convert his countrymen, is carried on by. stress of weather 
to another land beyond the ocean, an attractive region of wild 
vines, wild wheat, and large timber, which probably answers 
to the southern part of Nova Scotia, or to some portion of the 
north-eastern United States.?, Such an accidental discovery, 
with most other peoples of this time, would probably have 
remained an isolated fact, concealed and distorted in a cloud 
of legend, raised by awe-stricken imagination. On the 
Scandinavian nature it acts as the incentive to fresh expan- 
sion. A determined effort is made to plant a settlement in 
the new found land ;* for the greater part of three years, a 
fleet carrying both men and women colonists, cattle, and all 
the equipment of a plantation, and led by Thorfinn Karlsefne, 
Red Eric’s son-in-law, cruise up and down some of the coasts 
of North America (1003-1006), from the forbidding He//udand 
or Slab-land, which may be identified with some point of 
Labrador or northernmost Newfoundland, to that Yop where 
the settlers found once more the wild vines and wild wheat 
of which Leif Ericson had told, and which may be best 
located in southern Nova Scotia The experiment fails 


1 Son of Red Eric. 

? Leif ‘* was tossed about for a long time upon the ocean, and came upon lands of which he 
had no previous knowledge. There were self-sown wheat-fields and vines growing there. 
There were also those trees called mausur [maple?] . . . Some of the timbers 
were so large that they were used in building.” (Red Eric Saga ; chapter Concerning 
Leif the Lucky and the Bringing of Christianity into Greenland.) 

3 A fruitless attempt of Red Eric in person to follow Leif to the Vineland, precedes the great 
‘* plantation-voyage ” of 1003-6 under Ked Eric’s son-in-law, Thorfinn Karlsefne. 

* Two attempts at settlement are made, both apparently in our Nova Scotia—one just beyond 
the northern limit of the wild-vine, the other just inside this region. No American 
colony seems to have been attempted by the Northmen further to the South: but 
there is nothing to prevent the possibility of some district of New England being the 
original Vineland of Leif Ericson. 
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owing to native hostility and the dissensions of the invaders 
themselves; but the tradition of this Vzneland, as well as 
of Markland, the Wooded Country, which is perhaps the 
forest region of the Island of Newfoundland, remained in the 
memory, at least, of the Scandinavian colonists in Iceland and 
Greenland.° 

More than a century after Karlsefne had tried to settle 
his colonists at Yop and sailed along the Wonder Strands (of 
Cape Breton Island ?), a Greenland Bishop “seeks Vznedand,” 
apparantly to convert the natives (1121); and only a hundred 
years before the birth of Columbus, a Greenland ship which 
had sailed to Mark/and, puts in at an Icelandic port (1347). 

And here I wish to call special attention to one point. If 
Columbus really visited Iceland, as he alleged, in about 1477 
(an assertion which perhaps has not been disproved, whatever 
inaccuracies may have been noticed, for instance, in his 
account of northern tides), is it not possible that he may have 
heard something of a tradition, which was still in 1347 no 
mere tradition, but a part of the living activity of the 
Scandinavian settlers of Iceland and Greenland? If some of 
these settlers could actually sail to Markéand in 1347, 340 
years after the great colonizing venture had finally failed, is it 
incredible that some reminiscence of these western lands may 
have lasted 130 years longer in Iceland, and so attracted the 
attention of Christopher Columbus ? 

It is probably at the Court of Denmark that the German 
historian, Adam of Bremen, derives from his friend and patron, 
King Svend Estrithson, the earliest account of Vzx/andia, so 
remarkable also for its fulness and its accuracy, which has 
survived in literature (c. 1070). The oldest Icelandic 
historian, Ari ‘the Learned” (c. 1120), does not forget to 
refer to the Vzme/and, from the information of an uncle who 
had known a friend and contemporary, and perhaps a 
companion, of the American adventurers. The later twelfth 
century not only repeats the tradition more fully than Ari, 
but even attempts a geography of the western lands—here 
pushed extravagantly to the south and east, so_ that 
Vineland, it is suggested, may join Africa. In the thirteenth 
century, besides references in other Sagas which’ add some 
small facts of interest to our knowledge, the Saga of Eric the 
Red or of Thorfinn Karlsefne, at the end of the Crusading 
Age (c. 1270), gathers up the whole tradition in its fullest 
form, and along with some legendary admixture supplies the 


§ Most of Thorfinn’s colonists return to Greenland in the summer of 1006, touching at 
Markland. Here they capture two native boys. ‘‘They bore the lads away with 
them, and taught them to speak, and they were baptized. . . . They said there 
were no houses here, but the people lived in caves or holes.” 
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modern historian with his chief body of material. While, 
lastly, about the time of Wycliffe’s death in England the 
famous Flatey Book of 1387 (the record first used by critical 
investigators of the )’zme/and tradition) gives an account of the 
American voyages, which though probably distorted in many 
details, fairly represents the main facts that have been noticed. 

On one side, then, the Scandinavian peoples explored, 
conquered, and colonized, as far as the north-east of 
the American continent. On another side they swept along 
the whole coast-land of Europe, as we have seen, from the 
Elbe to the Straits of Gibraltar, and from the Straits to 
Grikdand or the Byzantine empire. Few things in Mediaeval 
History are better known or more important than the planta- 
tion of that Normandy in the north of Va//and, from which the 
last Scandinavian invasion flowed over the Channel to over- 
whelm the old English State, and to give so much fresh 
vigour, ambition, enterprise, and skill, to the people of 
Southern Britain ; but it is not equally well known how many 
a settlement of Vikings was planted on the coasts of Brittany 
and Western France, as well as on the whole ocean littoral of 
Spain; and it will perhaps never be known how deeply 
Scandinavian blood and spirit and leadership affected the 
inhabitants of these, and other, shores. 

At the opening of the eleventh century, a great Norse 
chieftain,’ passing down the western face of Europe to the 
Bay of Cadiz, finds Viking strongholds at various points along 
the Bay of Biscay and beyond, to which the Scandinavians 
had given their own names—one perhaps being the island 
fastness of Mont St. Michel, another Tuy in Galicia, and a 
third a point at the estuary of the Minho. 

As late as the twelfth century, in 1108 and 1109, 
a Norse King, on his way to the Holy Land, plants 
himself for months in the /James-land of Galicia and 
aids the Christians of Western and Eastern Spain against 
their Muslim enemies. The capture of Cintra and of Alcacer, 
and the ravaging of the Balearics by Sigurd the /orsala 
(or Jerusalem) Farer is the most famous, but not the only im- 
portantcontribution of Scandinavian adventurers to the Crusade 
in Spain. In 844, besides attacking the Corunna region, 
threatening Lisbon, and raiding Seville, the Vikings make 
descents on Africa, and even plant a nest of pirates in a 
Maroccan port near Arzilla. Again and again in the ninth 
and tenth centuries the Scandinavian invasions return upon 
Andalus ; the great city of Seville, once at least, falls wholly 
into their hands; Abdurrahman II. of Cordova sends an 


§ Afterwards St. Olaf, King of Norway 1015-1028. 
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embassy to a distant isle (perhaps the Orkneys) in the 
possession of these Mazuz, these monsters so terrible to the 
Arabs as to be identified with the Gog and Magog of prophecy 
and legend. Even in the Pyrenees the existence of an 
ephemeral Viking state has been discovered. 

Whether the Scandinavians did or did not extend their 
raids as far as the Canaries, they certainly paid considerable 
attention (and what else could we expect from such ubiquitous 
pirates?) to the rich coast lands of Muslim Barbary. Before 
the death of Charlemagne they had already passed through 
Norva Sound—the Straits of Gibraltar—and even appeared 
off the Narbonnese (814): while larger bands are overwhelming 
West Saxon England (before King Alfred rallies Saxon 
courage) one nest of Viking corsairs is planted in a harbour of 
Marocco, close to Tangier, while other venturers sail on to 
Greece and the Levant; the eleventh century sees the 
foundation of the greatest of their Mediterranean settlements 
or dominions, their empire in Southern Italy and Sicily. 

As time goes on, the Eastern Empire becomes one of the 
chief fields of their activity ; Scandinavian valour and skill, the 
Varangian guard, are to the Cesars of the new Rome almost 
what the Janissaries have been to Ottoman sultans; by the 
year 1000 we also hear of Scandinavian merchants in 
Constantinople. And if Scandinavian activity—ageressive or 
friendly—raiding, conquering, or colonizing—spreads so uni- 
versally over the Northern seas, over the lands of Western 
Europe, and even over the Mediterranean basin, its part in 
the development of Eastern Europe, in the creation of 
Russian people, in the addition of the Russian lands to the 
area of progressive humanity, is not much inferior in interest, 
however inferior in popular recognition. Just as the northern 
migrations westward divide in two main streams, one keeping 
in high northern latitudes, the other seeking the rich and 
cultivated lands of the south, so, on the east, the Scandinavian 
expansion pursues a northern and a southern course. On one 
side Norse pioneers find their way round the North Cape of 
Europe and the Wurman’ coast of Lapland to the White Sea 
and the Dvina; on the other hand, Swedish settlers, maialy 
perhaps from the Upsala region, cross the Baltic, and like the 
Normans in England, gradually impose upon a weaker and 
lower race a Scandinavian leadership. Whatever legendary 
accompaniment may cling to the story of Rurik, no reasonable 
enquirer can doubt that the story represents, and with 
approximately correct chronology (862), a movement of the 
Scandinavian stock which creates a new national centre in the 


East European plains, and is at least as remarkable an 
7 §.¢., Norman. 
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evidence of Scandinavian influence in human history, as the 

formation of the Anglo-Norman state by William the 

Conqueror, or of the Kingdom of the two Sicilies by Robert 

Guiscard and his successors. 

The “Varangian” city of Holmgard—of Old or Great 
Novgorod upon the Volkhov—is perhaps the most prominent 
and interesting monument of this Scandinavian migration, to 
which modern Russia must be traced back, but beyond which 
it cannot well be traced. For the existence of savage tribes 
is not what we mean by Modern History. 

Owing its foundation, or at least its development, to 
Scandinavian enterprise and Viking blood, Lord Novgorod 
the Great (Gospodin Velthkit Novgorod) acquires before the 
end of the tenth century, and retains through the Middle 
Ages—down to the Moscovite Conquest—the chief position 
in political and commercial importance among the Slavs of 
the Baltic basin. Its traders spread over all that we know 
as North Russia (first made Russian by their influence) to 
Lapland, to the Arctic Ocean, to the Ural Mountains, and 
even beyond the Urals to that Siberian North-West (the 
lower valley of the Ob) which was known to the Rus as 
Yugra or Yugorland. This distant commerce carried with 
it a vague and unstable political dominion, which yet prepared 
the way (between 1000 and 1470) for the more definite and 
organized rule of Moscow. In the absence of any other 
organized power, this dominion entitles us to see in Novgorod 
the first conqueror and civilizer in both the Siberias— 
European and Asiatic—the first power to extend the influence 
of Christendom and the rule of the Slavonic-Scandinavian 
stock into northern Asia. 

Birmingham and York Branches. 

a January the Birmingham Branch has held two 
meetings of its own, and the members have been invited 
to one meeting arranged by the English Association. 

The papers read were as follows :—‘‘ Erasmus at the Uni- 

versities of Paris and Oxford,” by Mr. P. S. Allen, M.A., 

Fellow of Merton College, Oxford ; ‘‘ Recent Discoveries in 

Ancient Egypt,” by Mr. Aylward M. Blackman, M.A., of 

Queen’s College, Oxford; ‘‘ Jonathan Swift,” by Dr. W. H. 

Hadow, Principal of Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

On May 15th a meeting has been arranged by the Joint 

Committee of Birmingham Societies, when Miss F. Gadesden 

will give an address. 

The York Branch has arranged for excursions to Acaster 
Selby and surrounding points of historical and archeological 
interest, to Coxwold and Byland Abbey, to St. Mary's Abbey, 
and to the walls of York between Monk and Pootham Bars. 


HISTORY AND THE NATIONAL 
LIFE 
By Ernest A. Futton, M.A. 


_ a. purpose of teaching History is to make good citizens” 
is a convenient formula sufficiently general in meaning 
to do the work of a formula, that is to secure the 

assent of persons who differ widely on questions of detail. 

Here it is intended to consider its application in a concrete 

case, and ask how this subject can be used to turn out 

the best Englishmen. 

The circumstances of the country do not leave us free 
to interpret “citizen” in any vague non-political sense. 
Formally we have a democracy, and an unpolitical democracy 
is a demoralising power. England is at present at the mercy 
of a large electorate, administered by officials, and led by 
orators whose difficult task is to induce their amateur 
constituents to condone the necessary work of the experts. 
In order to obtain the mandate to govern, the leaders 
are forced to make such appeals to the electors as the latter 
appreciate, and an election becomes “‘a queer game” in 
the opinion of politicians who have to play it. Now cultured 
critics of public life constantly point out that the game is queer 
because we have parties competing for office, and that 
they take part in a sordid scramble. To accept this view 
is, however, to avoid facing the real trouble. A contest of 
parties need not be, and could not be, successfully carried on 
by second-rate methods, unless the electorate desired that it 
should be so. The only way to raise the tone of politics 
is for the mass of the nation to make itself competent to judge 
a candidate on his actual merits and his relevant arguments, 
and without an adequate knowledge of history such 
competence is not to be obtained. 

Owing to the geographical position of this country it has 
been practically unnecessary for the leaders of public life 
to elaborate a theory of English and British nationality 
(although the failure to assimilate Ireland has almost forced 
the English into an uncongenial definition). The need of 
historical education has in consequence been less felt here 
than in other advanced communities. The doubtfulness of 
German frontiers provokes great intellectual activity on 
the subject, while the varied origin of the people of the 
United States forces the study of nationality on responsible 
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citizens ; but England, much less hindered in her development 
by the recurrence of mere dynastic wars than the continent, 
has experienced a political life far more expressive of human 
and social feelings, and her people has inherited habits which 
other less fortunate communities must consciously acquire. 

It would be, however, a grave mistake to overrate this 
advantage : for the other England that grew up with the 
Industrial Revolution could not but lose touch with the 
traditional habits derived from a feudal, aristocratic, and 
sporting society, and this other England is now the greater 
part of the nation. South Lancashire and the Black Country 
call for a conscious propaganding of natural social ideas 
almost as much as a new country. To the industrial-town 
child and man the old history of England has a very 
slight bearing on his own experience, and it is not surprising 
that a certain contempt for the past should distinguish leaders 
of advanced urban democratic opinion. Clearly the old 
undefined political habit is now insufficient even for England. 

Our upper classes meanwhile have been taught some 
history, but hardly ever beyond the year of Waterloo. 
Consequently, what they do know, is not of much use for 
throwing light on the problems of the present day. They 
have learnt very little certainly, and their political views are 
derived mainly from their social life, but this does not alter 
the fact that anyone brought up on the idea that English 
history came to an end at Waterloo or the Reform Bill, who 
did take in what he read, or heard, would fairly infer 
that Reaction was patriotic, and Radicalism and Socialism 
evidence of ignorance and lack of culture. On the other side 
the plan has been to teach “the rights and duties of 
citizenship” in order that the majority of the citizens 
might have some substantial and useful knowledge of public 
affairs, but here History is abandoned and Law put in 
its place. In fact we have practically succumbed to circum- 
stances, and instead of availing ourselves of History to 
reconcile the inhabitants of the two Englands by calling 
their attention to the gaps in their experience, we have 
retreated, and left politics to the doctrinaires, Conservative 
and Radical, or to those who dislike our inheritance so much 
that they cannot tolerate even a party system (with its 
sporting characteristics). 

Those who advocate and practise the teaching of History 
must clearly adopt a bolder policy than has hitherto been 
allowed by scholars in this country—unless they are content 
to treat their subject only as a means of mental training with 
no direct value in politics. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to suggest that the required 
change is nothing very difficult to accomplish. What is 
essential is that the approach to the story should be more 
historical in spirit. At present we are taught English History 
and, in some cases, passages of “ Foreign” History. The 
former is systematically put in a wrong perspective. In 
Medizval times England was a province of Christendom only 
slowly developing into the independence of a sovereign state 
with an insulated life and a state religion. Yet the impression 
is given to learners that the nation existed in the time of 
Egbert and Alfred, that the Danes (the ancestors of many of 
themselves) were foreigners, that Richard I reflected glory on 
his kingdom by his exploits, and that Edward I was a 
patriotic ruler. As we well know, the characters and motives 
of those persons cannot be judged in terms of modern 
national sentiment. The remedy here is singularly easy. 
Instead of the Medizval history of England we have only to 
take the story of Europe, its true course from the Roman 
Empire through the Crusades to the Hundred Years’ War, 
the Discovery of America, and so to the rise of England under 
the Tudors. (The class teacher's work need not be unfairly 
increased by the change of one text-book for another—the 
case in view being properly that of a teacher who is not 
a specialist). Tudor England can rightly be insulated, for 
the real activity of the people was within the country. With 
the end of the sixteenth century imperialism begins; the 
national life, no longer continental or insular, becomes 
oceanic, and its continental wars no longer aggressive but 
defensive, shielding the colonial expansion. Learners who 
are to leave school to enter on industrial life would almost 
certainly get more interest and profit from an acquaintance 
with the main facts of American and other colonial struggles 
towards order and decent life than from an equal amount 
of information on Whig and Tory intrigues or the campaigns 
of Napoleon. It would be better for them if they heard 
at home strong political views (as of course they do), to be 
acquainted with the brief and striking history of New South 
Wales, with its rise from barbarity to civilisation, . than 
with most of the events in Victorian England under the rule 
of the Conservative and Liberal parties. The former 
presents more valuable, because more objective, evidence of 
the work of state making. The story of the Empire is in fact 
a story of the several classes of the nation more vivid than 
the record of home politics during the same period. 

It is contended that anyone who at school took an 
impression of history that began with the Roman Empire and 
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the rise of Christianity, and ended indefinitely in Australia, 
might carry a light equipment of information into the ranks of 
the electorate, but that his general outlook would be fair and 
right. If he has been taught instead of such a record only 
“how the English Constitution came to be what it is”, 
he may very well be inclined to dismiss it as an aristocratic 
imposition, the sooner overthrown the better, and may never 
have patience to approach politics with the independence and 
self respect that a knowledge of even the elements of colonial 
history would give. 

The merit of the course described is that it is historically 
true. The national monarchy of the Tudors (or the 
aristocratic nationalism of the Whigs and Tories) is only one 
phase of the life of this people—and of other peoples, 
according to their circumstances. In the age of the Crusades 
it was not, as a fact, felt incumbent on Englishmen to be on 
hostile terms with Frenchmen or Germans, and nothing but 
good to international relations could result if this were 
generally understood. Again the Empire could be, and may 
be, socialised out of existence without ever being 
“overthrown” from within. (The overthrow would mean 
simply the setting aside of a governing group by persons 
unprepared to take over their responsibilities). 

It may be objected that to withdraw attention from 
the early story of this country would be to leave the learner 
with only the vaguest notion of the annals of his native land. 
The reply is that under the present scheme he is left with a 
notion. that is not merely vague but false, so false that he 
might think it suitable to erect a statue to Richard | at 
Westminster, to take an extreme illustration of what has 
happened (Justinian would be a more appropriate figure). 
To the proposal to make imperial history the subject for 
the last two centuries especially, the objection will no doubt 
be advanced that it has too great diversity, that it is a jumble 
of unconnected events, or at least of events whose relations 
can only be traced with careful study. But again is the 
objection sufficient? Nineteenth century proceedings in 
Parliament are apt to be more than difficult—to be dull 
and uninspiring—whereas, beyond the seas, the story deals 
with: the wildest adventures and the most business-like 
constitution building—a combination likely to appeal to 
the minds of people towards sixteen years old. There is 
plenty of relief for the teacher to use to liven up a lesson 
(and no one with experience will forget the need of that). 
If the Victorian age presents a certain political coherence, its 
social aspect has no such quality, and it may be repeated 
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that the children of the industrial classes do not imbibe 
at home any strong prejudice in favour of the sanctity and 
importance of Parliament. Again, if the real peculiarity 
of Tudor insulated England were conveyed, the English 
in future might acquire a capacity (which they notoriously 
lack) for understanding that other nationalities are genuine, 
and this would save much profitless friction. Nor is there 
the slightest reason to believe that the national sentiment 
would be weakened. 

The above statements are made in the conviction that the 
general impression derived from history at school has a 
great influence on us in after life. This may be regarded by 
some as an exaggeration or as quite fanciful ; but it would 
surely be admitted that the traditional idea of the conquest of 
Ireland by the English has made a difference to the Irish 
question and its handling ; that Magna Carta has been used 
with effect though often irrelevantly; that “no taxation 
without representation” is a principle unknown to the 
constitution which has obsessed people at various times with 
practical effect, and that most of the community have depended 
on their school knowledge, mainly, during their lives. That 
we do remember dogmas from childhood will be probably 
agreed by everyone, and the dogmas of the history lesson are 
certainly no exception. 

The specialist is confessedly apt to magnify the influence 
of his own subject and the liveliness of the attention given to 
it by the rest of the world ; but it is fair to maintain that the 
school education of a country has, in sober fact, a great 
command over the ideas of .a generation, and that this 
command can rapidly be strengthened where the teaching of 
a subject is brought near to the truth and the needs of those 
affected. To claim for History a possibility of great use in 
politics seems a moderate and reasonable assertion of right. 

Here, no attempt whatever has been made to sketch out 
a course of historical study for students and scholars. The 
general teaching of the subject has been indeed too much 
designed for their requirements, the ordinary learner having 
been fitted in to a scheme proper only for those who can: give 
much attention to the questions involved. In view of the 
very limited success of education up to now, it seems time to 
make better terms with those who will never study History 
deeply and are likely to depend on a slight school training for 
their normal ideas on the past. The alteration of perspective 
which would be secured by the course proposed in this paper 
might be found to be psychologically justified, and it is offered 
as a suggestion to those who are interested. 








Are History Teachers Overworked? 
More Time WANTED FOR READING AND LEISURE. 


, Report of the Conference of Educational Associations, 
held at the University of London, January 1914, is now 
ready, and may be obtained of Mr. Frank Fairman, 74 
Gower Street, London, W.C., price 1s, 6d., post free. The 
able inaugural address of Viscount Bryce is given in full, but 
the various papers dealing with historical and kindred subjects 
are epitomised. As it is the volume runs to over 300 pages, 
and is an excellent resumé of the work of the Congress. 
Those of our readers who were present will remember that 
the author of Zhe Holy Roman Empire gave it as his opinion 
that ‘‘ the salaries of teachers of every grade are inadequate.” 
and that “the teacher is in many schools worked so hard 
as to take out of him the force and freshness essential to the 
best kind of teaching. His intellect needs to be fed by 
reading, and by leisure for thinking on what he reads. As 
streams keep a lake full, and enable it to feed a river, soa 
mind which is always being called upon to give out, needs to 
be fed and stimulated by fresh facts and fresh ideas.” The 
last remark applies with particular force to teachers of history. 
Those instructors of the coming men and women of the race 
who wish to keep abreast of modern research have little 
enough time for relaxation. 


A glance at the bibliography printed at the end of each 
issue of History is sufficient to prove the veracity of this 
statement. This is a time of amazing production in the 
historical field, and a first-hand knowledge of a fair proportion 
of the books listed is absolutely essential to the serious 
student. In this connection one is bound to note the able 
work that is going on. For instance, under the title of 
A History of England from the Defeat of the Armada 
to the Death of Elizabeth, Professor Edward P. Cheyney, 
A.M., of the University of Pennsylvania, is devoting two 
bulky tomes to a narrative of the events of English history 
during the last fifteen years of the reign of Elizabeth, together 
with a description of the institutions of the time, while the 
production of the final volume of Dr. Pollard’s Rezgn of 
Henry VII. from Contemporary Sources (Longmans, 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. net) marks the completion of a task for which 
no editor is more fitted than the genial and erudite President 
of the Historical Association. 
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THE CRETAN WAR, 1645-69° 
By R. C. Anperson, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


| FEEL that I ought to apologise for choosing such an 
out-of-the-way subject. I picked it for two reasons ; 

firstly because I have been working at it off and on for 
some time, and secondly because of the extraordinary way in 
which it has been neglected. The Cambridge Modern 
History mentions it twice, | think, to the extent of two or 
three lines each time, while a recent German work in five 
volumes on universal Naval History gives it, as far as I can 
find, no attention whatever. 


I need not go into general history. It is enough to say 
that Venice held Crete and that Turkey wanted it. The 
resulting war lasted for twenty-four years and ended in the 
victory of the Turks. Naturally, one would expect such a 
war, focussed almost entirely on the possession of an island 
at some distance from either of the two countries concerned, 
to be decided in accordance with the strictest doctrines of 
Sea Power. This was not the case; the Venetians defeated 
the Turks at sea time after time; to the very last the 
Venetian fleet was far more than a mere “ fleet in being,” that 
mysterious force which is usually considered a sufficient guard 
against all ideas of our over-sea military operations ; and yet, 
Crete was taken. I do not propose to go into questions of 
strategy ; I am now only concerned with the narration of 
facts, but I will suggest that a. well-known saying of Nelson 
will meet the case : ‘‘ Only numbers can annihilate.” Nothing 
short of annihilation could prevent the Turkish fleet, with its 
innumerable bases, from landing troops in Crete somehow, 
somewhere, and sometime, and for the Venetian fleet the 
numbers, even under the most favourable circumstances, were 
always the wrong way round. 


Perhaps I had better say a few words as to the fleets of 
Venice and Turkey. These were in each case composed of 
vessels of three main types — galleys, sailing ships, and 
galeasses. The galley was an oared vessel propelled by 
slaves or convicts and intended solely for end-on fighting. It 
had auxiliary sails for making passages, but practically always 


*A paper read before the Southampton branch of the Historical Association, and revised 
for publication in HisTory by the author. 
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fought under oars. The sailing ship was the ordinary 
square-rigged warship of Northern Europe, dependent 
entirely on the wind for motive power and carrying the 
greater part of its armament on the broadside. The galeass. 
was an attempt to combine the good points of the two other 
types ; it was, roughly speaking, an enlarged galley with a 
bigger sail-spread and with guns on the broadside as well as. 
in the bows. Like most compromises it had its faults, but 
under favourable circumstances it could prove a dangerous foe 
to a sailing ship or to a number of galleys. Neither fleet had 
many of these ; the Venetians never had more than seven in 
commission at a time. 

The excuse for the war was provided by the Knights of 
Malta, who took a big Turkish ship in September 1644, in 
the course of their usual semi-piratical operations, and then 
by putting into an undefended port in the south of Crete 
caused a technical infringement of Venetian neutrality. All 
through the winter there was great activity in the Turkish 
dockyards, though no one knew where the blow would fall. 
Even when their fleet left the Dardanelles on April 30th 
1645, it was still thought that their probable objective was 
Malta. In fact at Tine, on their way to Navarin, they were 
hospitably received by the Venetian authorities. Still, their 
intentions were soon exposed. On June 21st they left 
Navarin and two days later they were sighted off Canea, a 
port at the western end of Crete. Apparently they had about 
eighty galleys, two galeasses, and twenty sailing ships, 
besides 200 or more transports filled with troops. They took 
the small fortified island of San Teodoro in Canea Bay, 
landed their troops and laid siege to the town. 

The Venetian fleet was not only inferior but divided ;. 
twenty-three galleys and some sailing ships were at Suda in 
Crete, just east of Canea, and twenty-six galleys, four 
galeasses, and some sailing ships at Zante in the Ionian Isles. 
Help was expected from the Pope, Malta, Tuscany, and 
Naples, but until this arrived little could be done. The 
western allies of Venice were never very forward in their help, 
and it was not till the end of August that they reached Zante, 
twenty-one galleys strong. There were now at Zante forty- 
six galleys, four galeasses, and eighteen sailing ships, quite 
enough, with the addition of those at Suda, to fight with fair 
chances of success. Unfortunately, the fate of Canea was. 
already settled ; it was surrendered on August 22nd. 

Obviously, a junction with the vessels at Suda was 
desirable, otherwise they might be crushed in harbour. The 
Zante fleet sailed for Crete, and was off Canea on September: 
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4th. There lay the Turkish fleet in confusion and partly 
unmanned, A vigorous attack might have finished the war 
there and then, but it was not delivered, and the Christians 
went on to Suda to collect their entire available force. A 
great deal of discussion took place, and at length it was 
decided to attack. Twice the weather proved unfavourable, 
and at the third attempt the attack was not pushed home with 
any resolution. After this the Allies went home, while the 
Venetians stayed at Suda. The Turks returned to Con- 
stantinople for the winter, and the Venetians, after an 
unsuccessful cruise in the Archipelago, went into winter 
quarters at Suda and at Candia, the capital of Crete. 

Operations began early in 1646 with the despatch of 
Tornaso Morosini early in March to blockade the Dardanelles, 
a perfectly sound move. Morosini took twenty-three sailing 
ships, but before his arrival a number of Turkish galleys had 
carried reinforcements to Canea and returned. Evidently a 
very close blockade was necessary, and this was difficult 
because of the outflowing current. Morosini therefore sent to 
ask for a number of galleys to tow his ships when required. 
In the meantime he made an unsuccessful attack on Tenedos 
with the idea of securing an “ advanced base.” The Turkish 
galleys brought out reinforcements, and one of the Venetian 
ships caught fire and blew up. Morosini got no galleys, but 
was joined instead by five more sailing ships. With these he 
drove back a force of seventy-five galleys and five galeasses, 
but on a second attempt the Turks got past the enemy in a 
calm and proceeded to Chios, an island off the coast of Asia 
Minor, where they picked up a great number of transports, 
besides ships and galleys from the Barbary States. Morosini 
saw that an attack was useless so retired towards his main 
body in Cretan waters. The Turks reached Canea unopposed 
on July rith. 

This year there were only eleven Western galleys in the 
Christian fleet, those of the Pope and the Knights. France 
and Spain had promised contingents, but had kept them back 
through mutual distrust. Even so, on June 21st there were 
at Suda sixty-two galleys, six galeasses, and forty sailing 
ships. The usual discussions went on, and on July rth the 
arrival of the Turks found the Christians still undecided as to 
their best course. Afterwards they tried to attack, but were 
driven back, partly by the weather, partly by their own 
discussions. At last, on August 4th, the attack took place, 
but was unsuccessful. In September the Allies left for home. 
A number of Turkish galleys had left Canea for the 
Archipelago and the Venetian fleet endeavoured in vain to 
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find them, and then tried an equally fruitless blockade of 
Canea. The Turks got out easily and went to various ports 
for the winter. Meanwhile their land forces had been 
besieging Rettimo, and on November 13th this fortress fell. 

Next year, 1647, the Venetians did their best to shift the 
theatre of war to the Archipelago. Grimani, the new 
commander, was at sea early in January, and soon fought a 
series of partial actions off Negropont (or Euboea), losing one 
of his best subordinates, Tornaso Morosini, in an action with 
a single sailing ship against forty-five galleys, but eventually 
defeating the Turks with considerable loss. After repairs, 
Grimani returned to Negropont, but this time the Turkish 
galleys avoided him by proceeding northwards inside the 
island and got away to Chios, leaving their sailing ships 
between Negropont and the mainland. Grimani pursued with 
most of his vessels and did some damage at Tchesma, the 
port on the mainland opposite Chios, but part of the Turkish 
fleet went off to Nauplia, or Napoli di Romania in the Morea, 
thus giving the Venetians the unenviable task of watching a 
superior enemy with three divided squadrons. 

Grimani was joined off Nauplia by the Papal and Maltese 
divisions, and at once, on July 16th, made a determined 
attack on the Turkish ships and forts. Some damage was 
done, but next day came a message from Chios asking for 
reinforcements ; the eleven Western galleys were accordingly 
sent thither, and on August 25th a similar brilliant but 
ineffective attack took place; sixteen galleys and thirteen sailing 
ships on the side of the Christians against some thirty galleys, 
four galeasses, and twenty-seven sailing ships. After this 
the Christians at Chios withdrew in the hope of tempting the 
Turks out to sea. Suddenly, Grimani decided to raise the 
blockade of Nauplia and concentrate at Chios. Unfortunately, 
the Turkish Kapudan Pasha, or Chief Admiral, at Nauplia 
decided to go in the same direction, and having no sailing 
ships to tow he was able to pass Grimani and get there first, 
though hotly pursued. On September 15th Grimani found 
that the entire Turkish fleet had left Chios and _ sailed 
northward. Having no idea of their intentions he took up a 
central position in the Archipelago, but the Kapudan Pasha 
was able, by leaving his sailing ships at Fochies, near Smyrna, 
to reach Canea unmolested ; and by October 1st, when the 
Christians arrived at Candia, the Turks had landed their 
troops and got away again. That was the last important 
naval operation of the season, and the year closed with a 
third Cretan town, Girapetra on the south coast, in Turkish 
hands, and Candia, the capital, closely besieged. 
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The campaign of 1648 was noteworthy for a Venetian 
disaster and for the failure of the Turks to take advantage of 
it. Grimani left Candia for the Dardanelles early in March, 
and on the 17th and 18th was overtaken by a gale at Psara 
in the Archipelago. Sixteen galleys out of twenty-four, and 
nine sailing ships out of twenty-seven were lost, and Grimani 
himself was drowned. Giorgio Morosini, the second in 
command, gave a fine example of steadfastness ; he sent the 
remaining ships and galeasses direct to the Dardanelles, went 
to Candia, fitted out sixteen galleys, and arrived with these at 
the Dardanelles before the Turks had made any rea] attempt to 
get to sea. Ibrahim, the Kapudan Pasha, had indeed come 
down to the Dardanelles with forty galleys and five galeasses, 
but finding the Venetian ships and galeasses there he had 
decided to wait for reinforcements and had promptly been 
beheaded for his timidity. His successor, Achmet, made no 
attempt to force the blockade, but went by land to Chios and 
took charge of the galleys for the Archipelago and elsewhere. 
A Venetian detachment was sent to prevent his reaching 
Canea, but was too late and failed also to catch him on his 
return. The Papal and Maltese galleys arrived as usual at 
the beginning of August. Their crews were only emploved 
on land, and in October they left for home. At the same 
time the Venetian rowing vessels were withdrawn from the 
Dardanelles, and Giacomo Riva left there for the winter with 
twenty sailing ships. 

At last, on May ist, 1649, the Turkish fleet appeared in 
overwhelming force, seventy galleys, ten galeasses, and three 
sailing ships, while another twenty galleys and several sailing 
ships were waiting close at hand to join it. Riva could not, 
of course, stop them, but he followed them at once, and on 
May 12th found them at anchor in the harbour of Fochies. 
Without hesitation he attacked. He took a galeass, a galley, 
and a sailing ship, and burnt three galeasses, one galley, and 
nine sailing ships; but the wind came off shore, the fire 
stopped spreading, and the. Venetians had to withdraw for 
their own safety. Unfortunately, Riva failed to follow up his 
victory. He sent to inform Mocenigo, the new Capitan 
Generale, of his position, but instead of watching the Turks 
he went off to Smyrna and thus allowed the Kapudan Pasha 
to get away to sea before Mocenigo’s arrival. The two fleets 
met in July in the Southern part of the Archipelago, but 
continued calms kept the sailing ships out of action, and 
neither side wished to fight without them. At length, when 
the wind did get up, the Turks had the advantage of position 
and were able to reach Canea unmolested. Mocenigo took 
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the greater part of his fleet to Standia, an island just off 
Candia, and here the Turks attacked him, but Riva, with the 
sailing ships, together with the Maltese galleys, arrived in the 
nick of time and the Turks retired to Canea with some loss. 
Riva was now stationed some way north of Canea to intercept 
the Turks on their homeward journey. This gave them a 
chance for an attack on Suda, in which the Kapudan Pasha 
was killed. After this they sailed for home. Riva had had 
to go into harbour for water and was windbound, a 
circumstance which allowed them to get away to Chios and 
thence to Constantinople. 


The Venetians carried out a few successful landings in 
Greece during the winter, and the spring of 1650 found Riva 
again off the Dardanelles with twenty-four ships. The new 
Kapudan Pasha, Caidar, appeared in May with forty-two 
galleys and two galeasses, but made no movement, and 
adopted the method of embarking his troops at Chios. 
Mocenigo endeavoured to bring him to action and to prevent 
his landing in Crete, but in vain; his galeasses reduced his 
mobility to such a degree that he was quite unable to 
intercept the light Turkish galleys. Very little fighting took 
place. Riva had constant trouble with his captains, and was, 
in fact, superseded by Barbaro in October on his withdrawing 
to Milo, in the Archipelago, where the entire Venetian fleet 
wintered this year. This withdrawal opened the way for a 
Turkish sortie. Ali, the new Kapudan Pasha, took a force 
of forty galleys to Crete and landed 3000 men at Sitia, a 
position that had just been abandoned by the Venetians. 


On June 21st, 1651, the Turkish fleet left the Dardanelles 
in force for the first time since its defeat at Fochies in 1649. 
According to the best account it consisted of seventy-three 
galleys, 6 galeasses, and fifty-four sailing ships. Mocenigo 
at Cerigo, south of the Morea, had twenty-four galleys, six 
galeasses, and twenty-seven sailing ships, a strength on paper 
less than half that of the Turks. The two fleets first met on 
July 7th near Santorin, but it was not until three days later 
that the decisive action was fought off Paros. From the first 
the Turks retreated, and the day ended with a loss to them of 
five sailing ships burnt and eleven and one galeass 
captured ; the Venetians lost no ships. Mocenigo took his 
fleet and prizes to Candia for repairs while Ali Pasha went 
to Rhodes. No more fighting took place. Ali managed to 
take forty galleys to Canea while the Venetians were refitting, 
and finally went to Constantinople for the winter with part of 
his fleet, leaving the rest at Rhodes. Mocenigo and his 
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successor, Foscolo, cruised in the Archipelago, but met on 
enemy and finally wintered at Candia. 

The year 1652 was uneventful; the Turkish main fleet 
remained in shelter and Foscolo could do little to stop small 
detachments from Asia Minor and Greece from reaching 
Crete. Next year a big Turkish fleet left the Dardanelles for 
Rhodes, while Foscolo was waiting for reinforcements. 
Foscolo blockaded them at Rhodes, but nothing would induce 
them to come out until at last the Venetians and their allies 
had to leave to get fresh water. Then the Turks took their 
chance and went off to Canea with sixty galleys. Foscolo 
failed to intercept them on their return and they went to 
Chios while he returned to Candia. 

In 1654 and the three following years a remarkable series 
of actions was fought in or close to the Dardanelles as a 
result of the Venetian determination to blockade the Turkish 
fleet at all costs. The first took place on May 26th, 1654, 
between Delfino, the Venetian Capitan delle Navi, and the new 
Kapudan Pasha, Murad. Delfino had sixteen sailing ships, 
two galeasses, and eight galleys, and was attacked by twenty- 
two sailing ships, six galeasses, and forty-five galleys, while a 
second fleet of sailing ships from Africa and twenty-two galleys 
from the Archipelago was in a position to threaten the line of the 
Venetian’s retreat. Delfino had ordered his ships to remain 
at anchor till the greater part of the enemy had passed, then 
to cut their cables and attack the Turkish rear, trusting to 
the wind and current to take them clear inthe end. Un- 
fortunately the majority of his ships got under way too soon, 
with the result that the four ships, two galeasses, and two 
galleys that obeyed orders were left unsupported. Two ships 
were burnt together with their Turkish antagonists, one of 
the galleys was taken, one ship and the two galeasses got 
away, and the flagship, the San Gzorgto Grande, was left with 
one galley engaged with four big Turks. The galley had to 
be abandoned and burnt, but at last, after a brisk defence, the 
flagship got clear and rejoined her fleet. The first battle of 
the Dardanelles had been a Turkish victory. Murad went to 
Mitylene to pick up his reinforcements while Delfino moved 
to Trio in the Cyclades to join Foscolo. About the end of 
June the two fleets met near Milo. The whole Venetian 
fleet concentrated on the Turkish sailing ships and first they 
and then the galleys were obliged to retire, but the necessity 
of keeping their fleet together made it impossible for the 
Venetians to catch either Turkish division. Murad went to 
Fochies, near Smyrna, for a refit, while the Venetians went 
South to Cerigo. Here they were joined by the Papal and 
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Maltese galleys, and as long as they lay there it was 
impossible for Murad to reach Canea, but at length the Allies 
went home, the Venetians moved to Andros, and Murad was 
able to take thirty-four of his best galleys from Volo to 
Rhodes and thence to Paleocastro in Crete, and to get back 
in safety to Smyrna. 

In the early spring of 1655 the Venetian fleet made 
successful descents on Aegina and Volo, two of the Turkish 
bases in Greece. Lazaro Mocenigo was then sent to the 
Dardanelles, while Morosini, with a few rowing vessels, 
moved southward to await the new Capitan Generale, Foscarini. 
The Turks also had a new Commander, Mustapha, appointed 
on the promotion of Murad to the position of Grand Vizir. 
Foscarini’s death led to a period of inaction in the Southern 
Venetian fleet and this allowed the usual fleet of Turkish 
galleys from the Archipelago to assemble just outside the 
Straits. There were, however, no African reinforcements this 
year; the English attack on Tunis had kept them at home. 
The Venetian fleet, too, was stronger than in 1654, and 
consisted of thirty sailing ships, four galeasses, and six 
galleys. Mustapha came down on June 21st in the usual order 
in three lines, thirty-five sailing ships, eight mahons, and six 
galleys. The result was an important Venetian success. 
Mocenigo adopted Delfino’s tactics of waiting at anchor and 
falling on the Turkish rear. This time orders were strictly 
obeyed ; the Turkish sailing ships fell into disorder and upset 
the galeasses and galleys. These latter got clear at last with 
the loss of one galeass sunk and one galley burnt, and thus 
left the sailing ships unsupported. The Venetians attacked 
and managed to take three ships, burn eleven, sink nine, and 
drive two ashore. They themselves lost one ship, the David 
Gofiat, sunk. Mustapha went to Fochies for repairs and 
Mocenigo, finding that port strongly fortified, went south to 
join Morosini at Cerigo. Reinforced by the Papal and 
Maltese galleys the entire Venetian fleet proceeded to 
Malvasia in the Morea, and took up position on July 3rd for 
an attack. Troops were landed, but a bombardment led to an 
explosion in the Maltese flag-galley and the Maltese at once 
went off home. This reduced the landing force to such an 
extent that the idea of an assault had to be given up. 
Mustapha appeared with forty-two galleys on July 27th, but 
was easily driven off. At last on August 18th the troops 
re-embarked and the fleet withdrew. Twelve Turkish galleys 
got to Canea with supplies, but there were no further opera- 
tions this year. 

The action of 1656, which took place on June 26th, was 
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even more of a Venetian victory. Marcello with seven 
galeasses, twenty-five sailing ships, and twenty-four Venetian 
and seven Maltese galleys was attacked by Sinan Pasha with 
sixty galleys, nine galeasses, and twenty-nine sailing ships. 
This time the Venetians went to meet the enemy. Sinan got 
into shelter under the forts with fourteen galleys, but the rest 
of his fleet was taken or destroyed. Thirteen galleys, five 
galeasses, and six sailing ships were captured, the rest 
wrecked or burnt. This gave the Venetians for the year 
absolute command of the sea. They used it to take Tenedos 
and Lemnos, two of the islands near the Dardanelles, and 
with this in hand began to talk of peace. 

Next year, under a new Kapudan Pasha, Topal, the 
Turks made great efforts. An attack on Tenedos failed, but 
the Kapudan Pasha was able to get to Rhodes to escort the 
homeward Egyptian caravan. Mocenigo, the new Capitan 
Generale, pursued him and various skirmishes took place. 
In one of these seven or eight big Barbary ships were 
captured or destroyed off Chios. It was now proposed to 
force the Dardanelles and attack Constantinople. Previous 
to this the galleys were sent to Imbros, one of the neighbour- 
ing islands, for water. Head winds kept them from returning 
and drove off most of the sailing ships. The Turks at once 
came out with thirty-three galleys, nine galeasses, twenty-two 
sailing ships and many transports. This was on July 17th. 
A hot action followed in which the Turks suffered severely. 
Their galleys and transports might have got away, but on the 
arrival of the first of the Christian galleys they retreated 
under the forts. No movement was made on the 18th, but 
on the 19th, contrary to the advice of his colleagues, Mocenigo 
insisted on an attack. Almost at once his flag galley blew 
up. After this the only object of the Christian fleet was to: 
recover his body. No more fighting took place. The Turks 
had lost one ship, one galeass, and one galley taken, besides 
six ships, four galeasses, and several galleys burnt or wrecked, 
but they were by no means crushed. The Maltese and Papal 
squadrons withdrew, Badoaro, the Venetian second-in- 
command, died, and Renieri, on whom the command devolved, 
soon showed himself unfit for such responsibility. “He kept 
his fleet too far from the Straits, and as a result Topal 
was able to land men first in Tenedos and later in Lemnos 
Tenedos was abandoned by the Venetians on August 25th, and 
on November 12th the garrison of Lennos had to surrender. 

Now it was the turn of the Turks to suggest peace 
negotiations, but as they insisted on the cession of Crete 
nothing came of the idea. The year 1658 showed little 
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‘activity on either side. The blockade of the Dardanelles was 

maintained, but thirty Turkish galleys from the Archipelago 
were able to reach Canea, and a projected Venetian attack on 
that port came to nothing, In 1659 Ali Pasha left the 
Dardanelles with thirty galleys before the arrival of the 
Venetian blockading squadron. Morosini pursued him and 
finally took and destroyed Toron in the Morea and Tchesma 
in Asia Minor, while the Turks lay idle at Rhodes, but 
neither he nor Contarini, the commander of the Venetian 
sailing ships, were able to intercept Ali when at length he left 
Rhodes and returned to the Dardanelles, in safety but with 
nothing accomplished. 

Another year, 1660, passed with little naval activity on 
either side. Morosini intended to attack Negropont; his 
sailing ships were to enter the channel from the north and the 
galleys from the south to combine in an attack on the bridge 
joining the island to the mainland, but a strong westerly wind 
upset the time-table of the two divisions and the attack had 
to be given up. __Later in the year a grand sortie was made 
from Candia. A body of French troops led the way and 
managed to drive the Turks from their camp, but stopped to 
plunder and were cut to pieces. In 1661 the Venetians won 
their last real naval victory in an action off Tine in the 
Archipelago. Morosini with six galeasses and thirty galleys, 
Venetian and Maltese, surprised thirty or forty Turkish 
galleys, and took and destroyed about twenty of them. 
After this, in 1662, 1663, 1664, and 1665 little of interest 
happened. No big Turkish fleet put to sea, but the Venetians 
were quite unable to prevent occasional detachments from 
reaching Canea with reinforcements. 

At last in 1666 a change began. The Turkish Grand 
Vizir, Achmet Képrili, took charge of operations in person. 
He went to Negropont with a large force with a blockade of 
Candia as his ostensible object, but instead of this divided his 
fleet, sent the least efficient galleys home, and transported 
4000 men to Canea in the remainder. All went well and the 
the galleys got back unharmed. Then on October 28th the 
Vizir himself embarked with another 4000 men and again 
reached Canea without difficulty. 

Up to this time the seige of Candia had not been conducted 
with much energy. Now everything was changed. On 
May 22nd, 1667, a determined attack began. All through 
the year the Venetian fleet was pinned to Candia by the 
necessity, real or imagined, of landing its men to help in the 
defence, and as a result the Turks were able to bring men 
and supplies to Canea as they wished. 
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This policy was obviously suicidal, and an attempt was 
made in 1668 to blockade Canea and even to attack the 
island of San Teodoro in Canea Bay. Nothing came of the 
idea. The difficulty of watering the galleys off a hostile 
coast and the disagreements of the Venetian, Maltese, and 
Papal commanders effectually prevented any useful work, and 
at length the plight of Candia, now very hard pressed, led to 
the return of the Venetian fleet, and automatically to the 
landing at Canea of more than enough men to neutralise any 
force it could give to the defence of the fortress 

In 1669 came the fall of Candia and the end of the war. 
A large French fleet and some 6000 soldiers were sent to 
help in the defence, but it was too late, and the help that 
might have changed the result of the war if given a few years 
earlier, was now able to effect little or nothing. Fifteen big 
French sailing ships and seventeen transports reached Candia 
with the Venetian sailing ships on June 19th. The troops 
were landed at once and on the 25th, with the French 
commander the Duc de Beaufort at their head, they made a 
sortie. They were repulsed and the Duke was killed. 
Meanwhile the various galley fleets, French, Papal, Maltese 
and Venetian were assembling at Zank in the Ionian Isles. 
On July 3rd they reached Candia, and a week later it was 
arranged at a council of war that a grand combined sortie and 
bombardment of the Turkish positions should take place as 
soon as possible. At 7 a.m. on July 24th the action began. 
Altogether twenty-four sailing ships, six galeasses, and thirty 
galleys took part. The Turkish artillery was soon silenced, 
but the fleet suffered severely—the French 58-gun ship 
Therése blew up and many other ships were badly damaged. 
The sortie failed. 

After this came more discussion, but no action. At last 
on August 16th the French commander announced that he 
was about to withdraw, and on rgth and 2oth he re-embarked 
his men. Morosini, the commander of the town, said at once 
that this would compel him to surrender, whereupon the 
Papal and Maltese officers averred that they could not be 
parties to this and must retire as well. The exact reasons for 
this sudden decision of the Western Allies will probably never 
be known. Both the Pope and Louis XIV. are stated to have 
been furious at the action of their representatives. Still the 
whole question of the co-operation of the Venetians and their 
allies in this and other wars wants careful examination. The 
Venetians complained always of lukewarm support, but there 
is little doubt that their past history was partly to blame. 
They had got a reputation for sacrificing their allies and 
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annexing the spoils, and such a reputation is very difficult to 
shake off. 

At any rate the French, Papal, and Maltese forces left 
Candia in a body on August 31st. Morosini at once opened 
negotiations with the Turkish Grand Vizir, and on September 
6th an agreement was reached. The Venetian garrison 
was allowed to leave Candia with the honours of war, 
and three small ports were to be left in Venetian hands ; 
the rest of the island was to be ceded unconditionally to 
Turkey. On September 27th, 1669, Achmet Képrili entered 
the city and the long war came to an end. 


Viscount Haidane on the Meaning of Truth in History. 

a ae historian,” said Viscount Haldane in a lecture on 
‘The Meaning of Truth in History,” delivered at 
University College, London, on the 6th March, “ must 

be able to estimate what are the true and large characteristics 

of the age, and a test of his success will be, as in the case of 
the artist, the test of his stature. The historian who has 

a whole period to describe must be more than exact: he has to 

be lord over his details.) He must marshal these details and 

tower above them, and reject or select in the light of nothing 
less than the whole. 

“If we would know the truth about men and affairs, 
we must learn to study their history quite simply, and with 
minds as free as we can make them from prejudice. The 
historian must never be a mere recorder; he must always be 
a man of art as well as of science. For art alone can 
adequately make the idea of the whole shine forth in the 
particulars in which it is immanent, and this is as true of the 
history of a period as it is of a moment in the life of a man.” 

“History,” said Lord Haldane in another passage, 
“ belongs to the region of art at least as much as it does to 
that of science, and that is why we shall continue to delight 
in Michelet and Macaulay and Carlyle, and to insist on 
regarding their books as among the world’s most valuable 
records. They are presentations by great artists of the 
spirit of a period, and the artists are great because, with the 
power of genius, they have drawn portraits which we recognise 
as resembling the results of direct perception.” Our extract 
is taken from a lengthy report in the Dazly Chronicle. 
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Here seems to be a constant tendency in writers to forget | | 
that the provinces of history and biography, though they | | 

often overlap, are essentially distinct ; for history records the life of | | 
nations, and biography the life of individuals—Lord Rosebery. | | 








A SIDE-LIGHT ON 
WARREN HASTINGS 


By M. E. Monckton Jongs, M.A., 
Tutor in Modern History, Liverpool University 


be following grim story of young Dunbar, Lieutenant in 
the army of the East India Company, is at once very 
human, appealing, and significant of the time and place, 
Bengalin 1772. It has, too, the value of throwing a clear side- 
light on to that much maligned personality, Warren Hastings. 
I know of no incident in the records from which this corres- 
pondence is drawn, which brings out more clearly the true and 
kindly nature of the harassed Governor-General, or shows 
better the unflinching character of the justice he dealt out. 

As readers of Bengal history know, it was the practice of 
the East India Company to enlist mere boys in its service, 
both as writers and officers, and to entrust them with powers 
nearly absolute in the remote districts, while restricting their 
pay to sums which would not subsist a European. Yet, such 
posts were eagerly coveted, for it was possible to supplement 
the salaries in half-a-dozen ways; by privileged trade in a 
market which few dared to dispute with an Englishman; by 
the collection of revenues fluctuating in amount, and easily 
handled to the collector's advantage; by accepting the presents 
which every native client forced upon his patron, or by the 
still more direct method of money-lending in a country where 
banks were as yet unknown. 

The difficulty which the Company, as Diwan, experienced 
in getting in the full tale of the revenue led them to authorize 
their agents to call in the help of sepoys, and for this end 
troops were quartered in the country districts or Jexgunnahs : 
these were named the Pergunnah battalions and proved the 
ultima raizo in all disputed cases. It was to this force that 
Lt. Dunbar was attached, and his station was Burdwan, a 
province lying along the left bank of the Ganges from Calcutta 
to Moorshedabad. 

Fresh from Europe, with little or no knowledge of either 
Persian or Hindu languages, the lad was no doubt, like his 
fellows, in the hands of a native agent or daxyan, an interpreter 
whose honesty might be accurately measured by his interest, 
and who would tell or conceal the truth on no other principle. 
What occurred is quite simply detailed in Dunbar’s letter to his 
immediate superior, Charles Stuart, the collector or chief 
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government agent for the district of Burdwan. It is, shortly, 
as follows! :— 
“Oct 6, 1772. 

‘One Din Mohamed, a man who owed me a considerable 
sum of money went down to Calcutta and remained there, by 
which means he put it out of my power to recover my money 
ofhim .... On my arrival at Bissunpore, I demanded my 
money of him, or that he would find security to pay it ina 
certain time, this he absolutely refused to comply with... . 
I unfortunately took it upon me to punish him, but at different 
times, and in such a way as I thought could in no ways 
endanger his life. The man at length agreed to endeavour to 
discharge the debt. From this time I did not molest him .. . 
Din Mohamed walked to my house that day, went about the 
Bazaar for 2 or 3 days after and seemed not much hurt by his 
punishment. After this his servants rubbed in bad ghee on the 
parts that were hurt by his being punished for 2 or 3 days 
which brought on a mortification and he died the 6th day 
after his last punishment. ... I am under the greatest 
anxiety on this account and am now much at a loss what 
further step to take, bad health and vexation will certainly 
hurt me much. I could therefore wish to have the affair 
enquired into as soon as possible. 

“Wiriiam Dunsar.” 

Stuart forwarded this statement to Warren Hastings, and 
accompanied it with a plea for mercy. He pointed out “the 
bad character and repeated evasions of Din Mohamed,” and 
also ‘‘ Mr. Dunbar’s melancholy state of health. He is now 
with me in the last stage of a consumption,” and if he forbore 
to extenuate the violence used, this was because he and the 
Governor-General knew equally well that such punishments 
were but the common usage of native and European rule in 
India. 

Hastings was at Calcutta to reform such abuses, and he 
allowed no excuse to stay his hand. He laid the affair before 
his Council, and the consultation closed with this resolution :— 
“Agreed that Mr. Dunbar be put in arrest to be brought toa 
Court-Martial, and that the President be desired to issue 
orders in consequence.” 

The culprit was not to be spared: yet the Governor's 
minute on these proceedings is full of sympathy for him, while 
his severe condemnation is for the system which engendered 
such occurrences, and he makes full use of this occasion to 
drive home to his employers the need for radical reform, as 
may be seen in the following extract from it :— 


1 India Office Library. Bengal Public Consultations, 52. 
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“ Affair of Lt. Dunbar. Governor’s Minute. 
“Oct. 10, 1772. 

‘‘In submitting these letters to the perusal of the Board 
the President does not mean to bring under their consideration 
the merits of the unhappy affair which is narrated in them; 
or the characters of the persons concerned. These will be 
first discovered by a legal inquiry, but he deems this a fit 
occasion for marking the strong sense he entertains of the 
impropriety of the establishment of the Pergunnah Battalions 
and of the infinite disorders to which it gives birth. If we 
consider this Corps as forming a part of the Army we must 
look upon it as its weakness and not its strength. Near 7000 
men are scattered about the Provinces without discipline, 
without control, and employed in the most unsoldier-like of all 
services, Tax-gathering in the villages and levying money 
from the miserable ryots with fixed bayonet in the one hand 
and the lash in the other, The Board is well acquainted with 
the many oppressions on the Inhabitants which have arisen 
from this practice and the prejudice to the revenue which it 
must create. 

‘“‘ The instance now before us exhibits also a proof of the 
private distress which it may occasion. A young officer is 
detached to a distant quarter on this service ; he is soon given 
to understand by his banyan or the other people about him 
that he may derive great advantages by lending out money to 
the Farmers and ryots at an exorbitant interest. He follows 
their counsel and employs all the cash and credit he can 
obtain in that way. An order comes to remove him to another 
province or his health obliges him to retire. The people who 
have his money in their hands soon learn this and they regard 
it as a sure opportunity to get rid of their debts. They know 
that if they can put off the payment till he is gone they will not 
be much embarrassed with it afterwards. He on the other 
hand sees this is the only time he will ever have for the 
recovery and therefore presses it, forces it with all the rigor 
he judges the case requires, and by every method which the 
practice of the country offers to his imagination. Fatal 
consequences may unexpectedly follow even to men of the 
best disposition, what then may there not be expected from 
men of a contrary turn of mind. 

“It would appear from Mr Stewart's letter and even as 
far as the President can learn from the public view that Lt. 
Dunbar is of a fair character and humane disposition. Indeed 
his own letter seems to mark a feeling on the occasion which 
corresponds with these and yet his situation has led him into 
this unlucky affair. 
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“From all this the President only begs leave to remark 
that it is a confirmation of the danger of the Pergunnah 
establishment and. of the wisdom of the late order of our 
Hon. Masters respecting them. How far employing the 
Brigade Battalions will remove the evil will be an object of 
deliberation for the Board at another time.*- Agreed that Mr. 
Dunbar be put in arrest to be brought to a Court Martial 
and that the President be desired to issue orders in con- 
sequence.” 

This statement shows Warren Hastings moved by two 
conflicting calls upon his sympathy. On the one hand it had 
been the main contention of his life for twenty years to expose 
and check ‘the many oppressions on the Inhabitants”: on 
the other hand the plight of the young officer moves his 
deepest pity. Again and again in the course of his own 
experience as a junior servant, moving up and down the 
country to make contracts with the weavers, he must have 
met boys isolated like this one and exposed to the pitfalls and 
temptations of independent authority. Subtle native advisers 
surrounded them and urged them to such proceedings for 
their own money-getting ends, and abused their ignorance of 
the language to conceal the complaints of the victims. Indeed 
Hastings himself must have run the gauntlet of such tempters, 
but he had early armed himself against them by learning the 
language and so escaped their snares. But he can the better 
appreciate this hard case of inexperience beguiled into cruelty, 
and sets himself to abolish the conditions while he at once 
judges and pities the offender. 

The records of the East India Company are full of similar 
instances of Hastings’ humanity, from the date of his efforts 
to relieve the misery of the survivors of the Black Hole 
tragedy in their imprisonment and degradation at Moors- 
hedabad to that of his departure for England in 1785, 
deplored as much by native as English friends; but to 
English ears his: name is still too often a synonym for “the 
Captain-General of Iniquity, dyed in grain with malice,” as 
Burke’s blind rhetoric described him. 

What was the final fate of Dunbar? Not certainly to 
realise the hopes of fame and fortune with which no doubt his 
way to “the gorgeous East” was winged from some stony 
Scotch patrimony. Two gloomy alternatives awaited him, 
death or dismissal and disgrace, and his name goes to swell 
the roll of unconsidered dead in whose blood are set the 
underground bases of our Empire in India. 


2 Warren Hastings instituted an enquiry into this question and abolished the Pergunnah 
establishment in March 1774. Vide Bengal Letters 12, India Office Records. 








THE ROMAN HERITAGE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


By E. Barker, New College, Oxford 


(' the three races which have contributed to the civilisation 
of Western Europe—the Latin, the Teutonic, the Celtic, 
each has found its partisans; and for each its partisans 
have sought to vindicate a major part in the creation of a 
civilisation which, at any rate in the Middle Ages, was 
common to them all. There are fashions in things of the 
mind as much as in ladies’ dress; and a fashion somewhat 
prevalent to-day makes for the exaltation of the Celt. From 
the Celts, we are told, came the “matters” of medieval 
romance; from the Celt of seventh-century Ireland came 
those lamps of Latin learning which Bede trimmed afresh, 
and Alcuin transmitted to the court of Charlemagne to be a 
light to lighten Germany; from the Celtic strain in France 
and England, some would even urge, came what is miscalled 
“ Gothic” architecture. With the Celt, whatever his fascina- 
tion, we are not here concerned. If his spiritual endowment 
has made him an active force in art and literature, he has not, 
at any rate, laid much of the foundations of political structure. 
Here the battle lies between the Latin and the Teuton. 

It is a battle exactly a hundred years old. It was the 
war of Liberation in 1813 which started Germany on her task 
of shedding and sloughing the Latin character which the 
Holy Roman Empire and still more the Reception of Roman 
Law had imposed, and in its place discovering and recovering 
her old Teutonic heritage. Poets and philologists, historians 
and lawyers, collaborated during the nineteenth century in the 
re- Teutonisation of Germany ; Herder and Grimm, Waitz and 
Gierke—all these at different times and in different ways 
(tantae mols erat Germanam condere gentem) wrought at the 
building. | Under such influences it became the general 
fashion to emphasise the Teutonic basis of the. medizval 
state ; and Stubbs, for instance, imported the conclusions of 
Waitz into the constitutional history of England. In the 
natural course of the development of historical scholarship a 
reaction was bound to come; but political events aided its 
coming. If the war of Liberation inaugurated a Teutonic 
interpretation of history, the Franco-Prussian war perhaps 
gave a new impulse to the Latin interpretation natural in 
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Romance countries. Even before 1870, De Coulanges was 
seeking to prove the Roman origins of the polity of Western 
Europe. After 1870 the attempt began to be made still 
more vigorously. Democratic Teutonism should not have a 
monopoly of historiography : Roman imperialism should also 
have its sway. There should be less primitive German liberty : 
there should be more primitive Roman Order. Not only 
should Romanism seek to gust Teutonism: the principle of 
authority should seek to assert itself at the expense of the 
principle of democracy. Free folk-moots and free village- 
communities should make room for aristocratic assemblies and 
dependent manors. In a word, change in nationalist pre- 
possession involved a change in political partisanship. 

What then is the real contribution of Rome to the 
medizval polity? One way of enquiry would take us through 
the several institutions of that polity—manor, gild and town— 
and would bid us trace, if we could, their affiliation to vzd/a, 
collegium and municipium. That line of enquiry would give 
little comfort to one who sought for traces of Rome. He 
might find some continuity in the life of the gild in the 
country around Ravenna; but even in Italy, the peculiar home 
of Latin institutions, and even in town-life, the most richly 
developed product of Latin political genius, he would discover 
that Karl Hegel, sixty years ago, cut the thin-spun thread of 
continuity. If we must thus abandon the continuity even of 
municipal institutions, and that even in Italy, does anything at 
all remain? Much—very much—remains. The true legacy 
of Rome is indubitably rich. But to discover its wealth and 
our title to its inheritance we must alter our line of investiga- 
tion. We must look at the spirit, and not at the letter ; at the 
political ideas implicit in Latin institutions, and not at their 
external machinery. We must begin at the top, and not at 
the bottom : we must start from the concept of a single Aumana 
ceviltas of all Western Europe, and not from the parochial or 
municipal institutions of a particular district. 

When we begin from the top we are confronted by Dante's 
phrase, ¢ota humana civiltas ; by Ockham’s sentence, zszverse- 
tas mortalium est una communitas volentium habere com- 
munionem ad invicem. What is this single civilisation and 
universal association? It is simply the old Roman Empire, 
translated into philosophic terminology, and transformed by the 
fact that it is also a Christian Church. Two things meet in 
Dante’s Aumana civiltas: the souvenir of the old Roman 
Empire and the existence of the new Christian Church. 
The precise question is to determine how they meet. Do they 
meet as separate entities, and do they remain such? That is 
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the view of Early Christianity ; and in that view we have a 
distinction between State and Church, between zmperium 
Romanum and ecclesia Christiana: they are two separate, if 
co-extensive and parallel societies. Or do they meet to fuse 
in one single society? That is the view of medizval Christian- 
ity ; and in that view, as Dr. Troeltsch and Dr. Figgis have 
taught us, there can be no distinction between Church and 
State. There is one society, and one only; and that is the 
Empire-Church. If you are a baptised member of that 
society, you have civil rights of inheritance and property ; if 
you are a heretic, or if you are excommunicated, those rights 
cease. Baptism, therefore, does not admit you merely into 
the Church, but also into the Empire, because the Church is 
also the Empire ; excommunication does not merely exclude 
you from the Church, but also from the Empire, because there 
is no difference between the two. One difference, indeed, 
there is. This one and _ indissoluble society has its two 

governments. The unity of the society is compatible with a 
duality of government. If there is no distinction between 
secular society and ecclesiastical society, there is a distinction 
between secular government and ecclesiastical government. 
As there was a dyarchy between Sena/us and P rinceps in the 
one Respublica Romana of the days of Augustus, so there is a 
dyarchy between Papacy and Empire in the one Aespublica 
Christzana of the days of Barbarossa. As again un: ler the 
Diocletian regime there was in each diocese and province a 
division of power between the civil and military service, so in 
medizval society there was a division between the spiritual 
and the secular arm. In the same society, says Stephen 
of Tournai, under the same high King, our Lord, there are two 
governments : the egnum is one, the sacerdotzum the other. 

If from this point of view we approach the problem of the 
Latin heritage in medieval politics, we may raise three 
questions. Is the whole society Latin? is the veg uz Latin? 
is the sacerdotzum Latin? ‘lhe answer is perhaps not difficult. 
The sacerdotzum was Latin through and through, in fact as 
well as in theory, in its organisation as well as its ideas, and 
the society was therefore Latin in so far as, and in the depart- 
ments in which, it was controlled by the clergy. The regnum 
was Latin in theory, but Teutonic in fact, and so was the 
society in so far as it was under secular government. Yet 
even here we must remember that the Latin theory of the 
regnum, which came from the clergy, was not without practi- 
cal influence in actual affairs (how else shall we explain the 
existence of a Holy Roman Emperor ?); and we must not for- 
get that the officials of the seguum were largely clerical, or 
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that these clerical officials, in their work of secular administra- 
tion, carried into the secular government the Roman law and 
Roman institutions with which they were already familiar in 
the clerical sphere of government. 

We have said that the sacerdotium was Latin through and 
through. This needs little demonstration. It is not idly that 
men speak of Latin Christianity. We are here concerned 
with its structural organisation and its political character. 
Yet even its theology, as Sir Henry Maine has remarked, is 
influenced by the concepts and runs into the categories of 
Roman Law: it is concerned with quasi-legal problems of or- 
ginal sin and atonement, predestination and free will. Of the 
Latin origin of its organisation there can hardly be doubt. 
The genius of Latin centralisation is in its Papacy, which is 
‘none else,” wrote Hobbes, ‘than the ghost of the deceased 
Roman Empire, sitting crowned on the grave thereof.” This is 
a very true saying, though one may quarrel with the word 
“deceased.” Strictly speaking, the Roman Empire never de- 
ceased, whether in 476 or in 1806 or at any other time ; it has 
never died, and it still lives. It has only suffered a change. 
From being the political government of a political society it 
has become the spiritual government of a society which in the 
Middle Ages was a politico-ecclesiastical society, at once a 
Church and a State, but which, since the Reformation, has 
become a purely ecclesiastical society. Yet however changed, 
new Pope is but old Czsar writ in fewer letters. he 
sovereignty which really represented Roman imperialism at 
its highest—the one tmperzum legibus solutum—was that of 
the medieval Papacy. Innocent 1V, Bodin remarked, ‘best 
understood the rights of sovereignty.’ ” 

Not only in its head, but in its members, the Sacerdoteum 
is a part of the Roman heritage. The Donation of Constan- 
tine was a forgery, but the forger metaphorically spoke a 
great truth when he made Constantine not only give to 
Sylvester his palace and insignia, but also-assign to the clergy 
the ornaments of the imperial service. For the clergy in 
reality received from Rome, if not vestments and ceremonies 
(that is a matter for another enquiry), at any rate the system 
and institutions of Roman jurisprudence. The legal genius of 
Rome was continued in the legal genius of the Roman Church. 
Nor is that legal genius reflected merely in church-courts and 
in canon law ; it is reflected also in the sacrament of penance. 


1 But Troeltsch maintains (Die Sosiallehre der Christlichen Kirchen, p. 181) that the papal 
plenitudo potestates issues primarily from the inner logic of a sacramentally organised Church, 
which must have a central source of sacramental grace ; though he allows that secondarily, 
and because it suited the needs of that inner logic, there took place a reception of Roman 
imperialism in the Church. 
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Under the influence of Roman legal-mindedness the confes- 
sional becomes a tribunal which adminsters a moral law. It 
becomes a Latin instrument for the civilisation of Germanic 
races. Indeed medieval history might almost be written 
round this theme. We might show how in one stage penance 
provided a means for the moral habituation of the races of the 
Vélkerwanderung ; how in another stage it produced the great 
armed penitentiary pilgrimages which we call the Crusades ; 
how in a third stage, through the reaction against the indul- 
gences by which it was abused, it gave new life to an old 
Augustinian doctrine, and furnished an antidote to itself in the 
Lutheran tenet of justification by faith. 

If the sacerdottum itself was thus Roman—Roman in its 
centralisation under an imperial papacy, Roman in its own 
institutions of canon law and penance—what of the society of 
which it was the spiritual government? How far was that 
society, in its spiritual aspect, and in so far as it was governed 
by the sacerdotzum, a Latin society? Well, it was Latin in 
so far as its ecclesiastical institutions were Latin; it was 
Latin in so far as its liturgy was Latin; it was Latin in so far 
as its learning was Latin. Its culture was a Latin culture— 
or rather, if we go back to ultimate origins, its culture was 
that Hellenistic culture formed in the Empire of Alexander, 
and inherited by Rome and Roman Christianity from that 
Empire. This culture, in its Latin dress, was the continuous 
tradition of the Respublica Christiana of the Middle Ages. 
It did not die, any more than the Empire died, with the 
barbaric irruptions of the fifth century ; and it never had any 
Renaissance, because it never died. It is a continuous stream, 
if at first a shrunken stream, through the dark ages. By the 
tenth century Gerbert is reading with his pupils not only 
Vergil, but also Terence and Persius, and not only Latin 
authors, but also the Latinised Aristotle of Boethius. So the 
stream broadens, till in the fifteenth century we at last have 
the one real Renaissance—that new opening of the original 
fountain of Hellenic culture which, added to the Latinised 
Hellenistic culture known and studied all along, produced the 
main current of our modern civilisation. 

We turn to the vegnum, and to secular government. 
Here we must at once admit that we have to deal with a 
Teutonic inset in a Latin framework. The framework is the 
Latin framework of a single imperial society : the inset is the 
Teutonic folk, Visigothic or Vandal, Frankish or Saxon, with 
its Teutonic King and moot and dooms. The inset does not 
break the framework. Odovacar and Chlodovech can not 
only be Latinised in name; they can be Latinised in title, and 
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whether as patrician or as consul they can be fitted into the 
Latin scheme of things. The Latin clergy are the great men 
at their courts; at times we may almost seem to detect an 
episcopocracy, a government by bishops. And the clergy, 
just as they entertain a Latin conception of their own office 
and function, entertain a Latin conception of the office and 
function of secular authorities. After all, the one and indivisible 
society of their thoughts cannot be under two governments of 
an entirely different character. So there arises, as a clerical 
conception and a clerical creation, the Holy Roman Emperor 
of the Middle Ages, the caput regnz, as the Papacy is caput 
sacerdottt. 

The powers of secular government which the Roman 
Emperor possessed as Roman Emperor were practically nil. 
His value was symbolical and not practical: he was a sign of 
the continuance of the Latin scheme rather than an active 
factor in that scheme. If we would study an actual secular 
government, and seek to discover the Latin elements in its 
composition, we must abandon emperors and turn to kings. 
Let us only note, in so doing, that we are not really abandon- 
ing the Roman concept of the unity of the politico-ecclesiastical 
society. As under the Diocletian végzme there is one 
emperor, but several prefects and vicars; as again in the 
sacerdotium there is one papacy, but many metropolitans and 
archbishops, so in the sphere of the mediaeval vegnum there is 
one emperor, but many kings. The only difference is that 
Diocletian and the Popes are more powerful than prefects and 
metropolitans: the medizval emperor is not as powerful as 
are kings. But decentralisation was already appearing in the 
latter days of the Diocletian régime: the Britains ‘fared for 
themselves” after 407 and yet remained in the Empire ; the 
Gauls were given a federal autonomy of their own by Honorius 
in 419, and yet continued in his allegiance. Decentralisation 
of government may exist without division of the society 
governed ; though of course we must admit that the more the 
kings control their territories, the more the idea of separate 
societies. emerges, until by the time of the Reformation, when 
kings become omnipotent, exempt from Papacy as well as 
Empire, such separate societies are definitely formed. 

How far, then, was kingship, as it existed in medieval 
France or in medieval England, a Latin institution ? Medizval 
kingship long preserves two characters. It isa feudal suzerainty: 
it is also a political sovereignty. As a feudal suzerain the 
king is chief of an aristocratic society ; he expects the loyalty 
of a landed aristocracy, with which alone his suzerainty brings 
him into a direct contact. This may be called a Germanic 
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conception ; it issues from the personal relations of follower 
and lord which mark the tribal society of the early Germans ; 
it turns government into a matter of private law, and politics 
into a matter of personalities. But the King is always, in the 
eyes of the clergy, political sovereign as well as feudal suzerain. 
As political sovereign, he is the commander and judge of all 
men within his boundaries; in virtue of his zmperium he 
stands in direct relations with all his subjects. This is a 
Latin conception ; it makes the ruler a public officer, and 
politics a matter of impersonal law. Instead of a sum of 
personal relations resting on the personal point of honour we 
have a system of public institutions resting on the broad basis 
of law. Sybel held that one of the debts which German 
civilisation owed to Rome was monarchy, and Seeck has 
lately suggested that the early German monarchy of a 
Maroboduus is really an imitation of Roman institutions ; 
while it has been emphasised by Luchaire that the French 
monarchy of Hugh Capet in 987 is essentially a clerical and 
therefore a Latin thing. When the clergy lifted Hugh Capet 
to the throne, they were not thinking of feudal suzerainty. 
They wanted a sovereign who would remember regeve imperio 
populos; they wanted a judge able jus suum unicurque custodtre. 
Whatever feudal or Teutonic attributes the Capetian monarchy 
may originally possess or subsequently develop de facto, de 
jure—at any rate in the conception of the clergy—that 
monarchy is as Roman as the empire of Charlemagne. Nor 
shall we understand medieval monarchy unless we remember 
that it contains within itself two elements—the Teutonic and 
the Latin—of which the Latin ultimately triumphed with the 
sixteenth century. Then it is that the New Monarchy, which 
simply embodies the old Roman idea of zmperzum, is established; 
then it is that Bodin philosophises in Roman fashion about a 
supreme sovereignty /egzbus solutum; and then Germany 
receives, and England under Henry VIII perhaps dreams of 
receiving, the reign of Roman law. The new Monarchy, 
Bodin’s theory of sovereignty, the Reception—what are they 
but the final victory of Latin political ideas? 

The power even of the medizval king has thus an essen- 
tially Latin core-—an zmpertum—but it is an zmpertum which 
has grave checks on its operation. One of these checks was, 
as we have seen, non-Latin. It was the feudal or Teutonic 
idea that authority depended on a personal agreement of lord 
and vassal, and might be repudiated whenever the vassal felt 
that it was galling, and thought he could prove that it need 
not be kept. That has been the philosophy of resistance at 
all times, whether in Magna Carta, or in the arguments by 
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which the Huguenots attacked Henry III and the Leaguers 
Henry IV, or in the English Revolution of 1688. The other 
check was more serious. It was the check which the Latin 
idea of a universal society with a universal government im- 
posed. For the clergy at once fostered and discouraged 
monarchy. They fostered it, as against feudal tendencies to- 
wards an incoherent personal society, by vesting it with 
zmperium ; they discouraged it, as against the claims of their 
own order, by seeing in the King simply the provincial ruler, 
and that only in secular things, of a general society whose 
sovereign head, in the higher things of the spirit, was the 
Roman pontiff. Provincial in its sphere, secular in its scope, 
the King’s sovereignty could, in theory at any rate, hardly 
compare with the perfect sovereignty and absolute zmperium 
which the Papacy exercised in things spiritual. Even a king 
in full parliament can hardly pass a statute which ventures in- 
to the range of things sacerdotal. Itis impossible. The im- 
possible may be done; England, for instance, may pass in 
1351 a statute against papal provision. But from 1351 to 
1377 there is perhaps only one appointment to a bishopric 
that does not go by way of papal provision. Apparently the 
passing of the statute is a mere sham : at best it will enable the 
King to negotiate more successfully with the Papacy, and that 
is perhaps its sole intention. 

In speaking of monarchy we have run into political theory ; 
and perhaps we may continue the incursion further. The 
Latin conception of zmperzum, whether under the Republic or 
under the Empire, always postulates that its holder is a repre- 
sentative agent of the community, who holds his zmperium in 
virtue of his representative character. The words of Ulpian are 
famous: the will of the prince has the force of law, because 
the people confers upon him and into his hands zmperzum and 
power. Law is the command and constitution of the people ; 
and if the prince can make law, it is because he is the appoint- 
ed representative of the people. This idea of a representative 
imperium, exercising for the people its law-making power, 
permeates all the political theory of the Middle Ages. One 
may even make bold to say. that of all the elements that went 
to the making of medizval political theory—whether these 
elements be actual contemporary institutions, such as Teutonic 
popular courts and Folkright, or such as feudal institutions 
and their contractual basis ; or whether they be the theory of 
the past implicit in the Old Testament or explicit in the Latin 
versions of Aristotle's Politics—of all these elements Roman 
law is perhaps the most fundamental. When St. Thomas tells 
us that only the will of the multitude, or of a prince represent- 
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ing a multitude, can make a law, he might be paraphrasing 
Gaius and Ulpian. After all, the one natural approach that 
led from the curriculum of the day to political theory was that 
of Roman Law. Aristotle's Politics was not studied as a text- 
book in the way in which his Organon was; on the other hand 
civil and canon law were stibjects of study for the doctorate. 
And however much St. Thomas, or Dante, or Marsilio, may 
quote ‘‘ the Philosopher,” one feels that the continuous tradition 
of the state and of its law on which they rest is that tradition 
of Roman law which they received, partly in the modified 
form in which it had been adopted by the Fathers, partly in 
its own original form in the Institutes and Code of Justinian. 
The influence of Roman Law, not only on political theory, 
but also on political development, must indeed have been 
great. Even in England, the home of the purest Teutonic 
law, we have to reflect that the Roman missionaries brought 
us from Rome the land-book, and set our kings on some 
codification of their dooms: we have to remember that the 
clerks who gave us our judge-made common law in the 
century from the accession of Henry II to the death of Henry 
II] were clerks trained in Roman law. The influence of the 
school of Bologna on Barbarossa was considerable ; the influ- 
ence of the school of Montpellier on the French monarchy 
under Louis IX and still more under Philip the Fair was even 
greater. It is to the influence of Roman law and lawyers that 
we have to attribute the developments which mark the reign of 
St. Louis—-the supersession of trial by battle in favour of trial by 
evidence, and the institution (as a professional High Court of 
Justice) of the Parlement of Paris. And may we not still more 
attribute to the legists of Montpellier the methods, possibly 
even the inspiration, of that great vindication of the rights of 
the vegnum under Philip the Fair, which culminated in the de- 
gradation of the head of the Sacerdotium at Anagni? As 
Professor Vinogradoff writes, “‘Roman law was bound to 
appeal to the minds of all the pioneers of the state conception — 
to ambitious Emperors, grasping territorial princes, reforming 
legists, and even clerical representatives of law and order.” 
Nor is it only in politics, he suggests, that it was active: it 
helped economic progress by supplying a legal frame for 
business dealings, particularly in its law of contract ; and al- 
together, he concludes, its history during the Middle Ages 
“testifies to the latent vigour and organising power of ideas.” 
In pleading the cause of the Roman heritage in medizval 
politics, we are indeed pleading the cause of ideas. Let us 
take as an instance, for brief consideration, the idea of repre- 
sentation. Representative institutions, one is generally told 
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are foreign to the ancient world ; they are the development of 
the new Teutonic State. Not to speak of the concz/ium round 
the altar of Augustus at Lyons, or of the xowa which we find 
in Asia Minor, we can venture some plea for a Latin element 
in the mediaval practice of representation. Representation, it 
may be suggested, is essentially a clerical development: it is 
created by the sacerdotium for its business, and spreads by 
contagion to the vegnum, where, it must be admitted, it finds 
in a number of secular practices a natural soil for its growth. 
We hear indeed of representation of towns in Spain in the 
twelfth century ; but the first great examples of representation 
are to be found in the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215, and in 
the organisation which the Dominican Order had achieved by 
1221. Now the clerical conception of a representative or 
procurator, and of his powers or procuratorium, suggests legal 
ideas, and ideas drawn from Roman law. It is more than a 
matter of using a Latin vocabulary ; it is a matter of borrowing 
Latin conceptions. The proctor has received a mandate, a 
full and plenary mandate: he carries the person of his 
principals : he comes armed with powers, not merely to report, 
but to do. It is really the conception of agency, borrowed 
from the private law of Rome, and transferred to the public 
law of medieval communities. Isolated chapters, isolated 
convents, have been in the habit of sending their proctors—to 
Rome, for instance—to transact their own legal business: a 
great step is taken in advance when representatives from all 
cathedral chapters are gathered in a single cecumenical council 
for public business at the Lateran in 1215, or when the 
Dominicans after 1221 gather representatives from their 
convents to conduct the general Government of each province 
and of the whole Order. Representation of this sort, ad 
Jactendum, is different from such representation as we get in 
the Teutonic jury, which meets ad vrecognoscendum; and 
parliamentary representation, which is ad faczendum, can hard- 
ly be explained as a derivative from such a jury. 

If representation has in it a Latin idea, Republicanism is 
altogether a Latin tradition. Republicanism, indeed, has not 
the steady continuous thrust and drive of the imperialist 
tradition of Rome. The imperial idea of sovereignty was a 
continuous idea, which persisted without a break. The Re- 
publican idea, when it appears, marks a sort of atavism—a 
throw back, ever and again recurrent—-to the Respudbiica 
Romana of Brutus and Gracchi. Such atavism naturally 
presents itself in the city of Rome, in the twelfth century 
under Arnold of Brescia, in the fourteenth under Cola di 
Rienzi, in the fifteenth under Stefano Porcaro. Yet one must 
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allow that the example of Brutus inspired an almost continu- 
ous doctrine of the legality of tyrannicide, widely, if by no 
means universally held, from John of Salisbury in the twelfth 
century to Mariana at the end of the sixteenth. The tradition 
of Brutus is more than an occasional throw-back, and lives 
elsewhere than in Rome. Not only do we find the Italian 
Boscoli praying in 1512 that he may have strength to erad- 
icate Brutus from the place in his heart which Christ should 
hold ; we find the Frenchman Duplessis-Mornay in 1579 
styling himself on the titlepage of the Vindzcwe Contra 
Tyrannos “ Stephanus Junius Brutus Celta.” 

But it is time for an Eapéicet. If space had permitted, 
the argument might have been pushed further. Something 
might have been said of Byzantium, and of that East Roman 
Empire, which maintained for centuries an organization that 
was essentially Roman, and handed down to the Arabs in the 
South East Mediterranean at once the ideas of Greek 
philosophy and the methods of Roman government which 
they carried as far as Spain. On the other hand, the argu- 
ment, essentially and designedly one-sided, might have been 
corrected by allowances for the non-Latin elements in 
medizval politics, and by some attempt to reduce the Latin 
element to its due proportion. The Latin influence of which 
we have spoken was mainly an influence of ideas; it was, 
largely for that reason, mainly a clerical influence; it was 
operative at the top of the political structure rather than in 
those lower ranges which after all touch the life of the people 
most intimately and vitally. The villages in which medieval 
men sowed their seed and garnered their corn, the towns 
where they wove their webs and sold their wares, the gilds 
that not only regulated their weaving and selling, but also 
filled much of their social life, were new developments. The 
whole of the rich-group life of the middle ages, which is their 
essential characteristic—the whole medizval notion of the 
political community as itself asum of communities, shires and 
boroughs and gilds, chapters and monasteries and friaries— 
all this is somewhat alien to the Latin genius, which ever 
from the days of the Sexatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus had 
hardly shown itself favourable to the principle of free associa- 
tion. And yet if one considers the centre rather than the 
circumference, and governments rather than associations, may 
one not say, adapting a famous phrase of St. Augustine, 
Remota Roma, guid sunt regna utst magna latrocinza? If 
you remove the Roman tradition of sovereignty, what would 
our kings have been but the leaders of war-bands like those 
of Hengest and Horsa? 
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A Review or Proressor Grant's Latest Book,' 
by T. Bruce Dixks, B.A. 


ow comes it that one text-book of history differeth so 
widely from another, not as the stars in glory, but in the 
mere pleasure given to the reader! One with its string 
of titled nonentities and battles and murders and executions 
calls forth no response from within us, while another is an 
intellectual feast. Nor, when I speak of this difference, do I 
refer to those qualities which distinguish the great master- 
pieces. The charm is one which is not due to that brilliancy 
of narration or magnificence of style which have made 
Macaulay and Gibbon classics. Rather, I think, the pleasure 
is derived from watching a series of problems grappled with 
and elucidated, and from listening to a story told with clarity 
and sane judgment. 

Picture for a moment the difficulties that lie before an 
author who sets himself the task of writing a text-book of the 
history of Europe, beginning in the twilight of the Homeric 
stories and ending with the Hague Conference at the close of 
the nineteenth century. Think of the mass of facts which he 
must perforce leave out in order to bring his story within the 
compass of some 650 pages octavo. Think of the judgment 
necessary to choose those facts which are to appear in it, of 
the endless divergence of the story as it moves nearer to our 
own complex times when the facts recorded are so many and 
are all clamouring for admission on account of their relative 
importance, and of the necessity of in some sense unifying all 
these separating streams. Think, too, of the width of vision 
needed in order to avoid lingering over the more attractive 
portions of the great story, and you will see what must have 
been some of the problems that lay before Professor Grant 
when he undertook to write this most admirable book. 

I have read it from beginning to end, every word of it, 
and for.me there was scarce a dull page in it. If the story 
lags anywhere, it may possibly be in the chapter on the 
Hundred Years’ War. Here, if anywhere, we are delayed 
somewhat by royal relationships and much internecine strife. 
Is it captious to say that more space is devoted to this than to 
either the Peloponnesian or the Punic war, and that except 
for the calling of the States General and the incident of Jean 
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d’Arc, I am disposed to begrudge the thirteen pages occupied! 
I could have wished to beg the space for a fuller account of 
the internal condition of Spain in its glory or for paragraphs 
on such subjects as the uprising of Rakoczi. 

The determination to leave out the history of our own 
islands is fully justified by the result. One never misses it. 
Where it is necessary to mention English, Scotch or Irish 
affairs in order to make the European story clear, Professor 
Grant of course does so. 

I know of no better book to read by the side of English 
history. How often was I puzzled, as a boy, to know just 
what that “ Empire "meant which was always cropping up in 
wars and treaties! How often “the Pope” flitted across the 
pages, and was not a personality but a mere name! Here is 
the ideal book to supply the sixth form boy, not to mention 
the older student, with the exact knowledge he is needing. 
In it he is on the outside of our own story, and is able to gain 
a view which he cannot obtain in our text-books of English 
history. The battle of Bouvines grows in importance; not 
only does it give England Magna Carta; it gives the 
Imperial Crown to Frederick I1, and assures to France the 
possession of the Norman and Angevin territories of the 
English royal house. The battle of the Boyne ceases to be 
merely a domestic squabble between two claimants for the 
English throne ; it becomes an important factor in the larger 
struggle between Europe and French ascendency. 

Beside the other good qualities of his work that I have 
mentioned, there is one which the author exhibits in a 
marked degree. It is that of balanced sympathy. He sees 
both sides of a question, and he is not always on that of the 
big battalions. He can record the extinction of the Arab 
culture in Spain only with unfeigned regret, and for him the 
most terrible tragedy in all history is the effect of the Old 
World on the New—episodes which have been usually look- 
ed upon as steps in the onward march of an advancing and 
Christian civilization. 

Let us look more particularly by way of illustration at the 
chapter which is concerned with the religious movements of 
the second half of the sixteenth century. We can find here 
the qualities which | have spoken of as characterizing the 
whole work. Starting from the text-books of English History 
which we used at school, we were taught in them the names of 
Calvin and Zwingli, and of their influence through Knox and 
Cartwright on the religious and political movements in our 
island, and we were given a hazy sort of idea of the be- 
ginnings of Puritanism. But of the great struggle which was 
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taking place in Europe between Calvinism on the one hand 
and a revived and reformed Catholicism on the other, we were 
taught nothing. I still remember with what pleasure I after- 
wards read in Ranke of the Counter Reformation, of 
Contarini and Reginald Pole, of Caraffa, of Ignatius Loyola 
and his marvellous organisation, and of the zeal which not 
only made the Roman Church a compact and uniform body, 
but carried its teachings to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

How much clearer grows the England of Elizabeth under 
the light which Professor Grant’s story of this European 
movement sheds on it! And how delicately he holds the 
balance! Zwingli, Luther, Calvin, Servetus, Paul IV, 
Loyola—what room for controversy do these names suggest ! 
The differences which separated the Protestant leaders are 
given clearly and succinctly. While the fate of Servetus is 
not forgotten, the good of Calvinism is admirably summarised. 
The career of Loyola and the formation of his militant 
society are described, not without sympathy. The tedious 
discussions of the prolonged Council of Trent are reduced to 
acceptable proportions, and its results clearly epitomised. 
Lastly, the difficult subject of the Inquisition is treated with 
judgment, nor does Professor Grant consider it at all certain 
that it contributed to the victory of the old religion. The 
strength of the reaction is shown in the vast territories which 
remained Catholic after having been almost wrested out of the 
hands of Rome. 

The story of the Counter Reformation forms a deeply 
interesting chapter in history. First, we find Charles V 
thinking to reconcile the warring elements of religion and 
to reform disorder and corruption by means of a general 
Council, which came into being all too late, at least to effect 
the reconciliation of the Protestants, and form a broad and 
ample church; then, the upgrowth of the obscurantist and 
powerful society of Jesus, which controlled that Council, 
stiffening the medizval dogmas, hitherto more or less elastic 
and undefined in their interpretation ; lastly, the victory of 
the Papacy rendering it predominant, to be consummated in 
the decrees of 1870, when the ultramontanes would prevail 
and Papal Infallibility be declared. Truly it is a chapter 
fraught with great consequences for the future of the countries 
in which the struggle took place. 

Two special features outside the text which deserve 
mention are the excellent though brief lists of books for wider 
reading at the end of each chapter, and the clear and useful 
coloured maps. The date of the final assembly of the Council 
of Trent {page 442) is given incorrectly ; it should be 1562. 





CHRONICLERS OF FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY ENGLAND* 


A Review sy RutH GIMINGHAM 


= fifteenth century in England was an age of obscurity 
and disturbance, and it appears at first glance to have 

been unfruitful and of little achievement. It was, it is 
true, a period of transition ; the historians and chroniclers of 
the earlier centuries had passed away leaving few followers, 
and the spirit of the sixteenth century which produced great 
writers and literary work of every description had not yet 
descended upon the English. But the recollection of the 
names of such literary patrons as Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester, John Tiptoft, Anthony Woodville, and many 
others of similar fame shows us that ‘however deficient in 
immediate results that age may have been, it was pregnant 
with promise as the seedtime of a more fruitful future.” 
Politically the age was dark, but it was not barren either in 
education or in literature, which was shown at its best 
in chronicles and annals. The historical sources are often 
incomplete and little related one to the other, but they existed 
in fairly large numbers and a study of them is neither profit- 
less nor lacking in interest. It is curious that they should 
have lain so long neglected while opinion on the history of 
the century was almost entirely derived from writers of the 
Tudor period. Mr. C. L. Kingsford’s critical survey of the 
really contemporary sources should dispel this very inaccurate 
and dangerous view; his book is of a class of which there 
have hitherto been only too few. There is certainly room for 
the treatment of other centuries of medizval history on 
similar lines: but it is perhaps the fifteenth century which 
needs such a book in particular, because of the lack of unity 
and concentration in its historical literature and the very 
marked neglect under which it has so long remained. 

We have but to compare the condition of historical 
writing at the close of the century with that of its early years 
to see how great was the progress that had been made. This 
advance was in no wise confined to any particular years: it 
was a gradual and steady development. At the beginning of 
the century the chroniclers were chiefly monastic, with a 
limited view and a language which gave no facilities for 
* English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century. By Charles Lethbridge 
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expressive narratives of current events; their works were not 
popularly read because accessible to so few. But the rising 
national consciousness and the progress of education created 
among the people a desire to know the past history of their 
country. To meet these demands English began to take the 
place of Latin as the medium for the writing of chronicles, 
which were quickly multiplied and at once gained a far wider 
distribution. In the latter part of the century printing gave 
a great impetus to universal reading ; and by its close the old 
traditions had completely disappeared. Historians had 
learned to write, “if with prejudice, yet from a broader and 
more national stand-point; they use most commonly the 
language of the people and they appeal deliberately to a 
popular audience.” 

To trace this literary development during the fifteenth 
century and to estimate the value of the chronicles and 
records which it produced is Mr. Kingsford’s double purpose. 
The book has thus a very wide interest, both for the student 
of history and the student of literature. 

In the beginning of the century Thomas Walsingham and 
his contemporaries adhered for the most part to the character- 
istics of the past; but a change was imminent and Henry V.’s 
life of action which made so great an impression on the 
national mind gave the necessary stimulant to literary efforts. 
His exploits coincided with the “first displacement of French 
or Latin by English as the recognised medium of official 
correspondence,” and with the beginning of the great English 
Chronicle of the Brué “as a contemporary authority for 
popular reading.” The Lives of Henry V. form a particularly 
brilliant chapter in this book, and between them they 
illustrate the step—within sixty years of the King’s 
death—from the medieval biography to the critical 
biography of almost modern character. The Gesta 
Hlenrict Quinti of Thomas Elmham, though perhaps 
the best of its kind, was the work of a truly medizval 
historian: it forms a contrast to the two chronicles on the 
same subject by Tito Livio, the Italian who wrote under the 
patronage of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, and the writer 
termed for convenience the Pseudo-E]mham, which were both 
productions of the new learning in England. 

Among the most interesting literary productions of this 
century are the London Chronicles. In the reign of 
Henry IV. they were compiled for the first time contempor- 
aneously with the events they record, and from that time they 
were the primary and most valuable source for history. They 
formed the chief material for consultation to the historians of 
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their own age ; and being in their origin strictly contemporary, 
and presenting in most cases the popular opinion of the time, 
they have an importance which no other work can claim. 
Closely related to them is the Brut or English Chronicle, 
‘the most popular and widely diffused history of the time.” 
Of this and of the London Chronicles there exist many 
versions; Mr. Kingsford lists them in tabular form and 
discusses each separately—a most helpful and illuminating 
method. To the sixteenth century historians these Chronicles 
of London and the Brut were the most important sources of 
information, they were even the models on which John Stow 
formed his earlier histories ; but until recently they have been 
strangely disregarded by modern writers. Yet the large 
number of manuscripts of the Bvu¢ which have survived testify 
to its popularity during the fifteenth century ; and its exist- 
ence as a chronicle composed in the national speech shows 
clearly the growing use of English in preference to Latin. 
There was also a Latin translation of the Arxut, whose chief 
interest is literary, since it was, not unnaturally, the medium 
through which Tito Livio obtained information for his Va 
Flenrict Quintz. 

The change that was taking place in the writing of history 
is illustrated clearly in the minor chronicles of the middle of 
the century. A large number of these, it is interesting 
to note, were written in Latin, but their very language 
proves how far that tongue had decayed, and when any matter 
in them “can be traced to another source, it is almost always 
derived, whether directly or indirectly, from an English 
narrative.” Except at S. Albans the old tradition of keeping 
monastic annals of general history had almost entirely passed 
away by the middle of the century, but to Whethamstede, the 
friend of Humphrey of Gloucester, we are indebted for an 
important and valuable continuation of the S. A4ans Annals, 
giving the history of the years 1455 to 1461, which is 
incorporated in his Regzster. This Regzs¢er is in the main an 
account of the affairs of the Abbey, but it has numerous long 
interpolations bearing on the general history of the Kingdom. 
Besides this chronicle of Whethamstede there are many signs 
that an interest in History lingered on in monastic houses, 
and many brief chronicles were written during the middle of 
the century as continuations of the Latznm Brut. 

The chronicles which stand as authorities for the latter 
years of Henry VI. and for the Yorkish period are separated 
in a strangely consistent manner from those dealing with the 
earlier reigns of the Lancastrian dynasty. ‘‘ There is no 
single original history of importance for the years before 1470 
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which extends beyond that date ; and none of later composition 
which is of more than secondary importance till near that 
date.” The stirring events of 1470-1 produced a large number 
of English records,both popular and official. Many of these 
are short, but every one is valuable for giving trustworthy 
and often unique evidence of some particular event. Though 
most of them are biassed in favour of the Yorkists, yet for the 
few years following the triumph of that House there exists no 
contemporary narrative. For these years one must rely upon 
information given by the Croyland Chronicler, Sir Thomas 
More, and Polydore Vergil. 

Of Edward IV., king at a critical time in the history of 
his country and in character not uninteresting, we have no 
adequate biography. It may be on account of the paucity of 
English chronicles during his reign, but it is nevertheless 
much to be deplored. The best account of the last twelve 
years of his reign is to be found in the Comntznuatzon of the 
Croyland Chronicle. Speaking of this valuable and most 
nearly contemporary record Mr. Kingsford says, it is “a 
careful judgment of Edward’s character and policy, a sound 
specimen of critical history” ; and though “in its language it 
conforms to the old tradition, in its outlook and manner of 
treatment it has departed from it altogether. As a literary 
production it belongs to a new era.” It is certainly a matter 
of regret that the two continuations of the Croyland Chronicle 
have never been published in a more convenient and accessible 
form than that printed by Thomas Gale in his Serzpéores in 
1684. 

The most remarkable history for the last two Yorkist 
reigns is the Hzstory of Richard [I/., generally attributed to 
Sir Thomas More. Whether actually written by More or not 
the material for this history can have come only from John 
Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury. Morton had no reason 
to speak well of Richard III., and his extreme prejudice 
against that King naturally detracts somewhat from the value 
of the work as an historical authority. _ Its literary merits on 
the other hand are of a very high order. It was the first 
history written in England “ which is not a mere collection of 
facts, but a deliberately designed and carefully finished 
whole”; and from its composition our art of history must 
date its beginning. Printed for the first time in 1543 by 
Richard Grafton, the A/zstory of Richard [//. has ever been 
the principal source of information for the reign of the last 
Plantagenet King. The odium which has been so long 
attached to his name is no doubt in a large part due to this 
History, which was embodied in Holinshed’s Chronicles and 
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which thus formed the material which Shakespeare 
dramatized.' 


In his chapter on Correspondence Mr. Kingsford is careful 
to point out that, contrary to the common and erroneous 
opinion, the collection known as the Paston Letters, though 
now singular in its completeness, was at the time of its pro- 
duction but an example of a general practice of letter writing 
among people of the better class. One is apt to under- 
estimate the culture and education of this age on account of 
its records being so often obscure and fragmentary, but the 
number of letters which have been preserved in spite of the 
disturbances of the times is a sufficient evidence that “a 
reasonable degree of education was much more widespread 
than has sometimes been suggested.” The letters which thus 
bear witness to an increase of education are a very important 
source for political as well as for social history, and they are 
a further illustration of the growing use of the mother-tongue. 
The most famous collection, the Paston Letters, is given its 
due recognition here in an excellent discursive review ; and 
in addition to accounts of other collections —the Stonor Letters, 
the Cely Papers, the Plumpton Correspondence — Mr. 
Kingsford appends a calendar of fifteenth century letters of 
great value and interest to the student. 


At the opening of the fifteenth century Latin poetry was 
still common, but it decreased towards the end, while English 
ballads became more and more abundant. The stirring 
events of this century made it peculiarly favourable to ballad 
literature ; it provided many prominent and warlike figures— 
Henry V., Richard of York, Warwick, Edward of March— 
to whose glorification much contemporary verse was written. 
The most valuable are naturally those ‘pieces in which a 
poetical dress is given to a serious political argument”; and 
The Libel of English Policy, one of the best examples of 
historical poetry, appears to have had a considerable influence 
upon the country. The writer was evidently a far-seeing and 
well-informed man : he exhibited a distinct knowledge of the 
political situation of 1436 (czv.), and the policy he urges for 
the betterment of England’s commercial enterprise contains 
the germs which were “afterwards developed into the 
Mercantile System.” 


Mr. Kingsford’s last chapter concerns those historians 
whose works for many years formed the sole authorities for 
fifteenth century history. Fabyan’s Chronzc/e and the History 
of Richard I/J., in both its versions, Latin and English, are 


1 See article on 7he Reign of Richard ///., in No. 5 of HisToRY, p. 24. 
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products of the sixteenth century; but unlike the works of 
Polydore Vergil, Edward Hall, and John Stow, they belong 
essentially to the class of original authorities.  Fabyan made 
no pretence to originality himself, but he preserved many 
versions of the London Chronicles, and was the chief medium 
through which they were known to later sixteenth century 
writers. Polydore Vergil, writing his Angica Historia at 
Henry VII.’s command, made a great advance on anything 
which had gone before in the literary form of telling the story 
of a nation; “he gave a consecutive readable story, using his 
materials and weaving them into a narrative on the lines of 
the modern historian rather than on those of the old English 
chroniclers.” And to him ‘“ belongs the credit of having been 
the first to break publicly in England with the long tradition 
of a purely annalistic form of history.”. Edward Hall styled 
his history Zhe Union of the Two Noble and Illustre Families 
of Lancastve and Yorke, and in spite of his Tudor predilection 
he grasped the truth of the unity and importance of the 
fifteenth century. If untrustworthy as history, his narrative 
is of deep interest for literature. John Stow is perhaps the 
most valuable of the sixteenth century writers: his com- 
paratively modern methods of compiling history, and his 
strict adherence to truth in all his long labours command our 
deep respect. He was the first historian to make systematic 
use of the Public Records and to realize the necessity for 
giving his authorities in the margin of his work; and the 
material he has preserved both in his works and in his manu- 
script collections cannot be too highly estimated. Of very 
different character are the Chronzcles of Raphael Holinshed, 
who is chiefly renowned for the service he rendered to 
Shakespeare: his book was the work of a syndicate and bas 
but little originality. 

The inclusion in Mr. Kingsford’s book of the excellent 
collection of short chronicles which are printed in a voluminous 
appendix calls for special remark. They serve as admirable 
illustrations of the text, and many are of unique interest. 

The knowledge and critical power displayed throughout 
the pages of this book, and its comprehensive arrangement, 
make it a most valuable addition to historical literature. It is 
a very welcome extension of the lectures Mr. Kingsford gave 
at Oxford, which will be appreciated by all who heard them. 
Indeed, it is a good work alone to have succeeded in placing 
the fifteenth century in the position it has a right to hold in 
the history of the English nation notwithstanding the turmoil 
of continuous wars which hid from all men for so long the real 
development and enlightenment of the Age. 














LOLLARDY AND THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION 


By Wa ter ASHLEY, 
History Scholar, Lincoln College, Oxford 


A recent writer’ has been good enough to criticise two rather 
important points in my article in the last issue of 

History on “The Personal Factor in the English 
Reformation.” He suggests, in the first place, that I under- 
estimated the influence of Wyclif on the later movement ; and 
he goes on to question a belief that I ventured almost to 
assume, namely that the political element in the Reformation 
was very much stronger than the religious. The present 
article is a brief attempt to give some answer to those two 
criticisms. 

It may be said, in the first place, that there have been few 
movements (if any) in the history of the world that have 
attained success or even a fair measure of influence without 
many years of previous endeavour and much apparent failure. 
And yet in the end it must always be a particular century or 
even shorter period to which the credit is given for an 
achievement to which events and sentiments have been 
tending for a much longer time. ‘This is even truer of the 
great personalities who have led these movements; it very 
seldom happens that a great religious or political leader, how- 
ever original many of his ideas m: iy be, can honestly claim 
that he owes nothing, or even very little, to those who have 
preceded him. Even the greatest Innovator c: ime not to 
destroy but to fulfil. We can see that this principle applies 
to each of the great religious leaders of the sixteenth century. 
Luther owed his doctrine of justification by faith to St 
Augustine. much of his spirit of revolt from Rome to John 
Hus and his Bohemian disciples. As time went on he found 
he could no longer resist the conviction, against which he had 
struggled so long, that he too was a ‘‘ Hussite.” In the same 
way, Calvin was influenced no less by one who has been 
called the ‘father of French Protestantism’ and who pre- 
ceded Luther in much of his teaching, Jacques Lefévre, than 
by the later Lutherans. And so too in the case of the great 
leaders of the Protestant revolution in England. Whether 
they would have acknowledged it or not, they owed much to 
those of an earlier day who had refused to acknowledge the 

'** Watchman” in a denominational monthly Work and Worship. 
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Roman supremacy, and not least to John Wyclif and the 
Lollards. Thus the German, the Swiss, the French, and the 
English Reformations were equally indebted to many men 
whose names are hardly known to us. The process might be 
pushed still further back, and it could be shown how much 
each of these “forerunners” themselves, of whom we have 
spoken, owed in their turn to others before them. We hear 
of a series of reforming teachers in Bohemia before Hus ever 
came to take the lead, we can appreciate the influence of some 
of the authors of the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438 on Jacques 
Lefévre, and especially do we see this to be true of John 
Wyclif himself. It is safe to quote Mr. Trevelyan in this 
matter, for if anyone has endeavoured to appreciate the value 
of Wyclifs work and his influence on the later struggle 
against Rome, it is the distinguished historian of Modern 
Italy. ‘In his political ideas regarding the Church,” he 
says, ‘Wycliffe was one of a school. Continental and 
English writers had already for a century been theorising 
against the secular power of ecclesiastics. | Wycliffe himself 
recognised Occam as his master, for his great fellow-country- 
man had more than fifty years back declared it the duty of 
priests to live in poverty, and had maintained with his pen 
the power of the secular state against the Pope.” The poverty 
he preached had been already practised by the Spiritual 


Franciscans. ‘On the other hand,” Mr. Trevelyan adds, 
‘it was to their enemy, Fitz Ralph, Bishop of Armagh, that 
he owed his doctrine of ‘Dominion’.” Wyclif spoke with 


respect and admiration of yet another “spiritual forefather,” 
Grossetete, Bishop of Lincoln. But Wyclif did of course add 
much of his own to all these “inheritances,” and his complete 
view of the religious problems of his day have rightly earned for 
him the credit of calling into being a considerable movement of 
ecclesiastical reform. We must be ready, while acknowledging 
the magnitude of Wyclif’s debts to others, to see that it was 
he himself who really initiated Lollardy. 

The conclusion to which we have been trying to lead is 
this. We cannot give Wyclif the credit of being the real 
leader and in fact orzginator of Lollardy, and we cannot 
associate the early Bohemian or French reformers with the 
particular movements they led, and Luther and Calvin and 
Zwingli with theirs, w#/ess we are also ready to give the credit 
of the real leadership in the English Reformation to whom it is 
due—to Cranmer and Cromwell, Henry VIII, and Elizabeth. 
For to do so, is no more disregarding, or “ belittling the labour 
and permanent work ” of great men who came before, in one 
case than in another. 
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The fact of the matter is that historians have had to come 
to some sort of agreement as to the application of terms. 
One of these terms is the ‘“ Reformation,” and the application 
is to the various religious changes of the sixteenth century 
both on the Continent and in England. These changes were 
not made at any one time or within any one century without 
first the enthusiasm and sufferings of many men of whom we 
know little or nothing driving a way for them through the 
rock of persecution and indifference. But the actual changes 
—the achievement, as it were, of all that had gone before— 
although in one place more gradual than in another, were 
nevertheless limited in every case to a comparatively short 
period of time. The actual mountain-top is usually quite a 
small plateau, sometimes so abrupt as hardly to give room for 
the inevitable heap of stones. 

Having once limited at least the achievement of the 
English Reformation to the middle of the sixteenth century, 
we may proceed to consider its nature: was it really as 
political as most historians suppose 2 I have already 
mentioned the names of the four great statesmen, and in my 
last article, almost assumed that their importance in the whole 
movement gave to the Reformation a decidedly political 
character. In case this is questioned, it may be as well to 
say at once that, when it is laid down that the leaders in the 
English Reformation were rather statesmen than prophets 
and that the whole colouring of the movement was therefore 
political rather than religious, we are not asserting that the 
religious motive was entirely absent. Tosay that any great 
movement of reform is political rather than religious in 
character does not rob its leaders of all the higher impulses. 
We are sometimes told that Christianity and politics are 
incompatible; yet during the last century great political 
reforms have been achieved by men of all parties whose 
religious convictions were sufficiently sincere to be applied to 
great practical questions of the day. And yet these reforms 
are still called political reforms. It is not so much a question 
of motive, as of the nature of the leadership For leadership 
may be of two kinds: it may be the natural outcome of the 
state-of-mind of a number of men ; or it may come down upon 
them from above and add its own authority to its appeal to 
popular sentiment. Now the former kind, which we may call 
‘spontaneous leadership,” may be either religious or political 
or it may be economic : the particular leader may be a Luther, 
a Parnell or a Larkin. But the latter kind, which may be 
called “authoritative leadership,” is always political: the 
statesman is primarily a foltzca/ leader. If then it can once 
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be shown, as we attempted to show in our last article, that 
the leaders of the English Reformation were indeed statesmen 
above all else, the essentially political nature of the movement 
would seem to be established. And a further brief consider- 
ation of the nature of the leadership seems to confirm the 
belief that the English leaders must have been the great 
monarchs and ministers to whom we have referred. For it is 
quite certain that there must be leadership of some sort 
(whether from below or from above), if the vague discontents 
and uncertain desires of men are ever to materialise into 
influential movements. Such movements may, as we have 
said, and probably do, owe more than they are perhaps ready 
to acknowledge to the labours of other men of earlier times ; 
but only through the agency of the leadership can they be- 
come instrumental in actually effecting the desired change. 
Now it is certain that this leadership did not come from 
below in the case of the English Reformation: we can boast 
no John Knox, much less a Luther; Sir Thomas More, the 
one courtier who had most in common with the people, was a 
Catholic. If the leadership was not then spontaneous, it must 
have been authoritative. This may seem a bold deduction, but 
we must allow it to contain a certain truth, if we find that the 
actual facts bear it out. There is no opportunity here to go 
into the whole question of motive, but it cannot be called too 
dogmatic an assertion to say that it was very much in the 
interest of both Henry and Elizabeth to take this leadership 


upon themselves. 


However weak or strong their religious convictions may 
have been, the great leaders of the English Reformation were 
thus pre-eminently statesmen. And we tried to show above 
that, if that is so, the political nature of the change is certain, 
since the statesman is primarily a political leader. 


Our desire to acknowledge the undoubted influence of 
Lollardy on the later movement, while still asserting the 
essentially political character of the English Reformation may 
be conveniently summed up in Dr. Pollard’s words: 
‘Lollardy,” he says, ‘was never completely suppressed ; 
and it flamed out afresh when once political reasons, which 
had led the Lancastrians to support the church, induced the 
Tudors to attack it.” 


MAN, callous or wearied by study, might still discover in the | 
pursuit of History one last delight: the presence in all its | 
record of a superhuman irony.—Wilatre Belloc. i 





EARLY COLLEGIATE LIFE* 


A Review or Dr. Venn’s New Book, 


by Harotp F, B. Wueeter, F. R. Hist. S. 


k. John Venn, who has already given us a scholarly 
tographical History of the College of which he is 
President, has been well advised in collecting some of 
the numerous articles he has written for Zhe Cazan and 
presenting them in volume form. The thirteen chapters of 
Early Collegiate Days are eminently readable, from the light 
and airy fancy entitled ‘*‘ A College Biographer’s Nightmare,” 
with which the volume opens, to such erudite papers as 
‘‘Pre-reformation College Life” and ‘The Early Under- 
graduates.” It grieves me to think that even one little 
grumble is necessary, but | have the satisfaction of knowing 
that in all probability it is not a fault of the author. There is 
evidence of much research in this entertaining work, and it is 
therefore particularly vexatious for the reader to find on 
taking a final glance at the volume that there is no index. 
Although Dr. Venn makes no pretence to a book of reference, 
there is valuable data which one would like to be able to ‘turn 
up” at a moment's notice. 

That the President loves the institution with which he has 
so long been connected is shown on every page. He looks 
round the library, sees a distinguished company, including 
‘‘the awful presence of Dr. Caius himself,” and asks, Where 
are the windows? Records are preserved of eighteen or 
twenty windows, but “ not one square inch of any. one of them 
is now in existence.” Pondering over the fanciful problem of 
whether he would like to look forward or backward if some 
Supreme Power were to give him the opportunity, he un- 
hesitatingly solves it by picturing the life at Cambridge as it 
was four centuries ago. The humble institutions of learning 
were ‘dwarfed into insignificance by the local monasteries.” 
Young men of rank and wealth were mostly to be found in 
the Hostels. The majority of the occasional students were 
monks, followed by the parochial clergy, who usually studied 
after their ordination and received permission from their 
bishop or the Pope to be absent from their usual sphere of 
duties for a matter of two or three years. Scions of fathers 
who belonged to the professional classes were comparatively 


* Early Collegiate Life. By John Venn, Sc.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. (W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 
5s. net.) 
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rare, but Thomas Gresham, the founder of the Royal Ex- 
change, is recorded as having been a pensioner in the bursar’s 
accounts. The Chapel service was at 5 a.m., and may have 
been earlier. Much of the work of the students was done in 
the library, which must have been very cold and very dreary 
during the winter months, and it was “ work” in the deepest 
sense because there were no lecturers or tutors. Such 
luxuries and aids to learning came later. In the stone-floored 
dining hall a brazier of charcoal helped to keep the apartment 
above freezing point from All Saints’ Day to the 2nd of 
February, but this was not instituted until 1565. While a 
Bible-clerk read or droned the lessons or a passage from a 
religious work the students eat their food. It was “plain 
living and high thinking” then, whatever it may be at 
Cambridge to-day. 

Not a few of the monks came from Norwich. The author 
cites the case of a brother of the Benedictine house of Hulme, 
in Norfolk, against whom the complaint was made that while 
he was at college he ‘did no good” and “ got into debt,” and 
he adds the very human comment that “One seems to 
have heard” similar complaints “from time to time, in the 
vernacular tongue, from this or that disappointed parent.” 
Although Dr. Venn does not mention the fact, the present 
Bishop of Norwich is also Abbot of St. Benet-at-Hulme, and 
is, so far as I can discover, the only Anglican prelate who 
enjoys the title of Abbot. This gives him a legal right to a 
seat in the House of Lords quite irrespective of the usual rule 
of precedence. 

The abbey church is in ruins, but no tourist to the Broads 
ever forgets the melancholy pile standing on the north bank 
of the river Bure and overlooking three waterways. The site 
of the abbey and a large adjoining landed estate are still part 
of the endowment of the See of Norwich. In the days of 
long ago it was one of the greatest and most powerful 
religious fortresses in East Anglia. To-day a gateway of 
exquisite workmanship and a few scattered masses of stone 
alone remain to tell of former grandeur. The monastery 
attracted the interest of Canute, although a gallant little 
band of Saxon monks had lived on the site so early as 
the year 800. Prince Horn, who ruled the district at that 
time, gave the land for the purpose, and for some years all 
went well. One day, however, a horde of Danish freebooters 
landed on the east coast, and making their way to Cowholme, 
as the place was then called, massacred the whole community. 
Local tradition has it that Canute was paying a visit to the 
monastery when he commanded the sea to recede. Another 
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Norfolk legend tells of a monk who repented having taken 
monastic vows, and determined to run away. He put his 
project to the test, and after leading the life of a man of the 
world, was confronted by Satan, who appeared with the head 
of a bird instead of the usually accepted horns. Fortunately 
St. Benet, clad in armour, and wielding a large sword, put in 
an appearance at the psychological moment. The profligate 
monk was already in the grip of the Evil One who, judging 
by an old picture of the scene, was about to bite him in twain. 
It is good to know that the patron saint of the monastery 
eventually triumphed, and led back the wandering sheep to 
the fold. 

I hope I may be pardoned this digression, which may not 
be altogether without interest. It is one of the charms of 
Early Collegiate Life that it conjures up so many memories in 
the mind of the student of history. 

With regard to the complaint so frequently made in various 
quarters that the Colleges have been diverted from their 
original purpose, which is supposed to be the education of the 
poor, Dr. Venn rightly points out that “ Rich and poor are 
comparative terms, and need some explanation, and reference 
to time and place. Of course the average student of that day 
(czrca Elizabeth) was very much poorer than his modern 
representative. But then, as a rule, so was his father. and 
probably to at least an equal extent. For instance. Sons of 
the country clergy have for 300 years formed a large con- 
stituent element amongst the students. Let anyone examine 
and analyze a number of the wills of country parsons of 
Elizabethan times and he will soon realize how great has been 
the advance in respect of ease and comfort. A similar com- 
parison would yield similar results in the case of the shopkeeper 
and the yeoman or farmer. If therefore class be compared 
with class there does not seem to be much difference between 
the past and the present. 

‘What therefore must be intended, or should be intended, 
is that the proportions in which the students were drawn from 
the different classes in question have altered to the disadvan- 
tage of the poor as compared with the rich.” Dr. Venn’s 
inquiries show that while it is impossible to give convincing 
proof, “as regards class preponderance there is very little 
difference to be found between the past and the present.” 

In a most informative chapter on ‘‘ Academic ‘ Sports’ 
short sketches are given of various eccentric members of the 
College, including Thomas Dover, a buccaneering physician 
and the inventor of the famous powder, still to be met with in 
the pharmacopeeia. This worthy played a prominent part in 
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an expedition which circumnavigated the world some thirty 
years before Anson. Dr. Venn says that “the sickness on 
board was very slight for those days. It was indeed 
insignificant when compared with that which befell Lord 
Anson’s similar expedition which was fitted out at national ex- 
pense, and regularly commissioned. "The latter state- 
ment requires further explanation otherwise it will leave an 
incorrect impression in the mind of the reader. As I have 
had occasion to point out in a previous issue of this magazine,’ 
the Admiral’s flagship was only a 4th-rate ship and her five 
vessels were smaller. His crews numbered 170 men, of 
whom thirty-two were either invalids or almost so before the 
voyage was begun, and ninety-eight marines. Chelsea 
Hospital supplied 500 pensioners, but 241 deserted and their 
places were filled by recruits to the number of 210. 

Early Collegiate Life is in every way an excellent literary 
repast, and the President of Caius and Gonville will receive 
the warm thanks of all those who have the opportunity of 
partaking of it. 


' See Histoxy No. 4, p. 198. 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH, The Life of the Emperor, by Francis Gribble (Nash, 
16s.). 

{[FRANCO-GERMAN WAR] My Days of Adventure: The Fall of France, 
1870-71, by E. A. Vizetelly (Chatto, 7s. 6d.). 

FRENCH CIVILIZATION in the Nineteenth Century, by Albert Leon 
Guerard (Unwin, 12s. 6d.). 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, The, by H. Packwood Adams (Methuen, 3s. 6d.). 

GLASGOW, Medieval, by the Rev. James Primrose, M.A.(Maclehose, 7s. 6d.). 

GREECE, A History of, by J. B. Bury (new edition, Macmillan, 8s. 6d ). 

GREECE, The Life of King George of, by Capt. W. Christmas (Nash, 15s.). 

GREEK ART and National Life, by S. C. Kaines Smith (Nisbet, 7s. 6d.). 

HENRY the Navigator, The Golden Age of Prince, by J. P. Oliveira Martin 
(Chapman, tos. 6d.). 

HENRY V., The Reign of King, by J. H. Wylie, M.A., D.Litt. (Cambridge, 
Vol. I., 258.). 

HENRY VII. from Contemporary Sources, The Reign of, edited by Prof. 
A. F. Pollard, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. Vol. IL., Constitutional History ; 
Social and Economic History. Vol. III., Foreign Relations; 
Ecclesiastical Documents ; Ireland (Longmans, 1os. 6d. each). 

HIGHLAND HOST of 1678, ‘Lhe, by J. R. Elder (Maclehose, §5s.). 

HISTORICAL FICTION, A Guide to, by Ernest A. Baker, Litt.D. 
(Routledge, 21s.). 

HISTORY, Numbers in, by Dr. Hans Delbruck (Hodder, 1s. 6d ). 

HISTORY, The Meaning of Truth in, by Viscount Haldane (University of 
london Press, 1s.). 

IRELAND), A Social History of Ancient, by P. W. Joyce, LL.D. (Longmans, 
2 vols., 2nd ed., 21S.). 

IRELAND, ‘lhe Beginning of Modern, by Philip Wilson (cheaper ed., 
Maunsel, 5s.). 

IRELAND, The Bronze Age in, by George Coffey (Hodges, Figgis, 6s.). 

ITALIAN REFORMATION, Men and Women of the, by Christopher 
Hare (Stanley Paul, 12s. 6d.). 

ITALY, The Barbarian Invasions of, by Pasquale Villari (cheap edition, 
Unwin, 2s. 6d.). 

LANERCOST, 1272-1346, The Chronicles of, Translated, with Notes, by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. (Maclehose, 21s.). 

LONDON, by Sir Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. (Williams & Norgate, 7s. 6d.). 

LONDON History, A Source Book of, edited by P. Meadows (Bell, 1s. 6d.). 

LUTHER, by H. Grisar (Vol. 3, Kegan Paul, 12s.). 

MAGNA CARTA, by William Sharp McKechnie, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. 
(Maclehose, 14s.). 

MARGHERITA OF SAVOY, by Mme. Zampini Salazar (Mills & Boon, 
10s. 6d.). 

MASHONALAND: Men who made Rhodesia, The Pioneers of, by A. 
Darter (Simpkin, 5s.). 

MAXIMILIAN in Mexico: The Story of the French Intervention, 1861- 
1867, by Percy F. Martin (Constable, 21s.). 

MEDIAVAL ECONOMIC HISTORY, A Select Bibliography of English, 
compiled by a Seminar of the London School of Economics under the 
supervision of Hubert Hall, F.S.A. (King, 53.). 
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MOHAMMEDANISM, The Early Development of, by D. S. Margoliouth 
(Williams & Norgate, 6s.). 

NAPOLEON at Bay, 1814, by F. Loraine Petre (Lane, ros. 6d.). 

NAPOLEON (Count Leon), An unknown Son of, by Hector Fleischmann 
(Nash, ros. 6d.). 

NAPOLEON, The Contemporary English View of, by F. J. MacCunn 
(Bell, 5s.). 

NORTHLANDS, Capitals of the, by Ian C. Hannah (Heath, 6s.). 

PARLIAMENT and the War with Scotland 1216-1307, The Growth of, 
by W. D. Robieson (Bell, 1s.). 

PEKING, from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century, Annals and Memoirs 
of the Court of, by E. Backhouse and J. O. P. Bland (Heinemann, 
16s.). 

POPES in the Middle Ages, 1159-1193, The Lives of the, by H. K. Mann 
(Vol. X., Kegan Paul, 12s.). 

PRIMITIVE FOLK, Intermediate Types among, by Edward Carpenter 
(Allen, 4s. 6d.). 

ROME, A History of, by A. F. Giles (Jack, 6d.). 

ROSES, 1377-1471, The Wars of the, by R. B. Mowat (Lockwood, 6s.). 

RUSSIA of the Russians, by Harold Whitmore Williams (Pitman, 6s.). 

SCOTLAND, The Lord Advocates of, by W. T. Omond (2nd Series, 1834- 
80, Melrose, 21s.). 

SCOTLAND, The Roman Wall in, by George Macdonald, M.A., LL.D. 
(Maclehose, 14s.). 

SCOTTISH COVENANTERS, 1637-1688, The, compiled by J. Pringle 
Thompson (Bell, 1s.). 

SCOTTISH MONASTERIES of Old, The, by M. Barrett (Schulze, ros. 6d.). 

SPAIN, Old Court Life in, by Frances M. Elliot (2 vols., Putnam, 21s.). 

STANHOPE, The Life and Letters of Lady Hester, by the Duchess of 
Cleveland (Murray, 153.). 

STEWARTS, The Royal, by T. F. Henderson (Blackwood, 16s.). 

STUART Kings, 1603-1688, Four, by J. S. Lindsey (Heffer, 2s.). 

STUART: The Beginning of the Feud, Elizabeth and Mary, by Frank 
Arthur Mumby (Constable, ros. 6d.). 

UKRAINE, The, by B. Sands (Griffiths, 2s.) 

UNITED STATES and Mexico, 1821-1848, The, by G. L. Rives (Scribners, 
2 vols., 40S.). 

VENICE, The Doges of, by Mrs. Aubrey Richardson (Methuen, 12s. 6d.). 

WATERLOO, If Napoleon had Won, by J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. (Saturday 
Review, Feb. 14, 21). 

WELLESLEY Papers, The (Jenkins, 2 vols., 32s.). 

WELSH HISTORY, Heroes of, by D. W. Oates (Harrap, 1s.). 


The Oldmixon Club. 

A* historical society has been formed at Bridgwater named 
after the historian who was a native of that town. The 
first meeting took place last December, when the aims of 

the Club were explained in an admirable address by the 

President, the Rev. C. E. Pike, F.R.Hist.S. (Hon. Sec., 

Mr. T. Bruce Dilks, B.A., East Gate, Bridgwater.) 

In January Mr. Henry Corder read a paper on the 
Cistercians in England, illustrated by lantern views, maps, 
charts, &c. The February meeting was devoted to a conver- 
sation on the Teaching of History. 





